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2258. Alverdes, F. Bedeutung, Sinn und Wert im 
biologischen Geschehen. (Significance, meaning and 
value in biological processes.) Neue psychol. Stud., 
1934, 12, No. 3, 85-100.—The mechanistic point of 
view in biology was brought about by placing man, 
the scientist, outside of nature: ‘Raising himself to 
divinity he, the scientist, devaluated all living 
processes to a mere mechanism.”’ After distinguishing 
between a machine and an organism, the author 
develops the thesis that in ontogenesis as well as 
phylogenesis adaptation plays only a secondary role 
as compared with the “creative activity which urges 
the organism to ever new behavior and structures.’’"— 
K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 


2259. Bermann, G. [Ed.] Psicoterapia. Revista 
de psicoterapia, psicologia médica, psicopatologfa, 
psiquiatria, caracterologia, higiene mental. (Psycho- 
therapy. Review of psychotherapy, medical psy- 
chology, psychopathology, psychiatry, characterology, 
and mental hygiene.) Cérdoba, Argentina: A. 
Bifignandi. Vol. 1, No. 1, January, 1936. Quarterly. 
7 pesos; $2.00.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2260. Bills, A.G. Proceedings of the tenth annual 
meeting of the Midwestern Psychological Associa- 
tion. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 578-582.—J. F. Dashiell 
(North Carolina). 

2261. Brandenstein, B. v. Bécseleti alapvetés. 
(Bases of philosophy.) Budapest: 1935. Pp. 546.— 
The consciousness of man is understandable only as 
embracing all experience and knowledge of his past 
through subconscious combining or creating activity. 
There are no psychic processes apart from bodily 
ones; lesions of the latter alter or exclude correspond- 
ing psychic activity. Theoretical psychology is 
treated under: theory of perception, evolution of 
thinking in the perception of relations; self-perception 
of the subject and internal perception of objects, 
theory of thinking; judgment; theory of cognition.— 
P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2262. Carroll, D., & Forbes, J. M. An apparatus 
for making synchronized records. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1936, 26, 299-300.—This apparatus was designed to 
make it possible to obtain perfect synchronization 
between continuously written and photographic or 
other records made at the same time, e.g., between 
psychoanalytic interpretations and psychogalvanic 
deflections.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2263. Cheney, C. O. George Hughes Kirby. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 62-65.—Dr. Kirby died 
of coronary thrombosis on August 11, 1935. A sum- 
mary of his contributions to psychiatry is given.— 
H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

2264. Ciampi, L. La psicologia como ciencia 
aut6énoma. (Psychology as an autonomic science.) 


Rev. Med. leg. Jur. méd., 1935, 1, 550-572.—The life, 
contributions, and influence upon physiological 
psychology of Sante de Sanctis—R. M. Bellows 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

2265. Coppée, G., & Gueben, G. Trois généra- 
teurs de courants alternatifs de fréquence variable 
pour les recherches physiologiques. (Three generators 
of alternating currents of variable frequencies for 
use in physiological research.) Arch. int. Physiol., 
1934, 38, 239-250.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18608). 

2266. Creedy, F. Residues and derivations in 
three articles on Pareto. J. soc. Phil., 1936, 1, 175 
179.—Creedy attempts to use Pareto’s theory of 
residues and derivations, which he calls ‘‘a psycho- 
analysis of the written word,”’ to show the critiques 
of McDougall, Murchison and Tufts (see X: 1094, 
1097) to be invalid.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2267. Dallenbach, K. M. Two new A.C. chrono- 
scopes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 145-151. 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2268. DeSilva, H. R., & Jacobson, L. An elec- 
tronic voice-reaction timer. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 143-145.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2269. Dockeray, F. C. General psychology. 
(Rev. ed.) New York: Prentice-Hall, 1935. Pp. 
xiv + 576. $3.50.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2270. Ehrenstein, W. Grundlegung einer ganz- 
heitspsychologischen Typenlehre. (Basis of a totality- 
psychology type doctrine.) Berlin: Junker u. Diinn- 
haupt, 1935. Pp. 114. 4.80 Mk.—Two types are 
distinguished: (1) less than average degree of deter- 
mination of the parts by the whole, and (2) more 
than average degree of determination by the whole. 
Experiments are reported which show that optical 
illusions can be used as indicators of the individual 
degree of the determination of parts by the whole. A 
new theory of emotions is given, which is a develop- 
ment of Cornelius and Krueger's theory. By this 
theory also emotional differences are closely linked 
to theoretical Ganzheitspsychologie. Further chap- 
ters deal with the cognizability of emotional differ- 
ences in the motor system; the dependence of emotions 
on impressions resulting from the present situation 
on the one hand and the recollection of the past and 
the anticipation of the future on the other; the role 
of vague emotional complex-qualities for ‘‘instinctive”’ 
and “intuitive” reasoning with the two types; the 
surface and the interior of the mind in their sig- 
nificance for the two types; the differential signif 
cance of idées-forces in the types; the significance of 
figure and ground for the differentiation of the types. 
—W. Ehrenstein (Danzig). 

2271. Ferguson, H. H. An electrically recording 
dotting machine. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 13, 
299-305.—This device is a McDougall dotting ma- 
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chine built on new principles. The dots, following 
McDougall's pattern, appear on the tire of a worm- 
rotated drum. A friction drive permits variation in 
speed so as to expose from 53 to 304 dots per minute. 
Both the number of attempts and the successful trials 
are recorded by two Veeder counters, one connected 
with the contact stylus, the other with the metal rim 
of the drum.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


Franca, T. Nuovo contributo allo studio 
della psicologia umana. (A further contribution to 
the study of human psychology.) Udine: T. D. E.A., 
1935. Pp. 116. L. 10.—A bio-philosophical study of 
the psychic personality. The appendix contains a 
discussion on the origins and evolution of life con- 


979 


4a! hs 


sidered in connection with religion.—G. M. Hutrsch 
Rome 
2273. Georgiade, C. Dreptul si masura in care 


psihologia se poate ocupa de teoria cunostintei. (The 
extent to which psychology concerns the theory of 
knowledge } Ret Fil., Buc urestt, 1935, 20, 12-34.— 
The psychology of knowledge has to serve as founda- 
tion for the theory of knowledge. The philosophy, to 
the extent to which it is concerned with knowledge, 
finds very useful data in the psychology of perception, 
representation, memory, thinking, etc.— N. Mar- 
Cluj, Rumania). 

Goldstein, K. Der Aufbau des Organismus. 
Hague: Nijhoff, 


gineanu 
274 
The structure of the organism.) 


1934. Pp. 363.—(Not seen). 
2275. Henderson, L. J. McDougall vs. Pareto. 
J. soc. Phil., 1936, 1, 168.—Henderson’s rejoinder as 


an adherent of Pareto to McDougall’s critique of 
Pareto (see X: 1094).—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

227 Hénncher, E., Riissel, A., & Wundt, E. 
Felix Kruegers Werk in Schrift und Wort: Bib- 
liographie. Vortrage, Reden und Ansprachen. (Felix 
Krueger's work in writing and speech: bibliography. 
speeches and addresses.) Neue psychol. 
No. 3, 119-134.—K. F. Muenzinger 


) 76. 


Lectures, 
Stud., 1934, 12, 
Colorado 
2277. Howells, T. H. Proceedings of the third 
annual meeting of the Rocky Mountain branch of 
the American Psychological Association. Psychol. 
Bull., 1935, 32, 588-589.—J. F. Dashiell (North 


Carolina 


077 


2278. Johnson, L., & Evans, J. E. A method of 
calibrating chronoscopes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 
48, 152.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2279. Kantor, J. R. Concerning physical analo- 
gies in psychology. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
153-164.—A discussion of the fallacies into which 
psychology has been led by its attempt to follow the 
model set by physics. The particular analogy with 
which the author takes issue is that of the field con- 
cept, which has been so much emphasized by Ge- 
staltists. He feels that psychology will never reach 
the goal of a natural science by the help of physical 
analogies.— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2280. Lanier, L. H. Proceedings of the thirtieth 


ae 


annual meeting of the Southern Society for Phi- 


GENERAL 


losophy and Psychology. Psychol. Bull., 1935, 32, 
583-587.—J. F. Dashiell (North Carolina). 

2281. Lanier, L.H. Joseph Peterson, editor Psy- 
chological Monographs 1934-5. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 
43, 1-8.—An appraisal of his contributions to experi- 
mental psychology, particularly to learning theory, 
and of his place in the history of American psychology. 

-A. G. Bills (Chicago). 

2282. McGeoch, J. A. The St. Louis meeting of 
the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and Associated Societies. Section on psy- 
chology (I). Science, 1936, 83, 134-136.—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 

2283. McIntosh, G. F. The category of causation 
in psychology. Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 13, 
257-278.—Loughnan’s criticism of Woodworth’s 
stimulus-response doctrine in psychology (see X: 21) 
is not valid. It misconceives the nature of causality, 
which is “an interplay of factors, some of which 
require for their introduction or existence a greater 
extent than others."’ It fails, moreover, to adduce a 
negative instance of stimulus-response, which is 
demanded by the logic of verification. The charge of 
over-simplification applies only to Woodworth’s 
physiological treatment, and he supplements this by 
a psychological treatment. On the whole, Wood- 
worth’s position suffers from a lack of preliminary 
philosophy. Loughnan’s criticism is no more valid 
for the last edition of Woodworth than for earlier 
editions on which it is based.— H. D. Spoerl (North- 
eastern). 

2284. Mouchet, E. [Ed.] Anales del Instituto 
de Psicologia de la Facultad de Filosofia y Letras de 
la Universidad de Buenos Aires. (Annals of the 
Institute of Psychology of the Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters of the University of Buenos Aires.) 
Volume 1, 1935.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2285. Paterson, D. G. The forty-third annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 172-174.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

2286. Peirce, C. S. Collected papers. Vol. VI. 
Scientific metaphysics. (Ed. by C. Hartshorne and 
P. Weiss.) Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1935. 
Pp. x + 462. $5.00.—‘‘With the present volume 
Peirce’s philosophical system reaches its culmination 
in a ‘scientific’ metaphysics.”” The volume’s first 
book is concerned with ontology and cosmology, 
under which are discussed tychism and synechism. 
“It relates directly to that type of naturalism which 
takes scientific laws to be real and immanent—and 
thus subject to change, and incapable of precise 
determination.”” The second book is devoted to 
religion, under which, among other subjects, are 
discussed the order of nature, a religion of science, 
belief in God, science and immortality, logic and 


spiritualism. Indexes.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 
2287. Poffenberger, A. T. Psychology and life. 


Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 9-31.—Psychology is of 
necessity both a pure and an applied science, touching 
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closely on daily life. Therefore the American Psy- 
chological Association should take the following steps: 
(1) define the homo psychologicus; (2) propose mini- 
mum standards for his training; (3) determine the 
training needed and the means for obtaining it, in 
the case of the applied branches; (4) extend psycho- 
logical service within the community, thereby in- 
creasing jobs for psychologists; (5) protect psy- 
chology against the inroads of charlatans; (6) insure 
against the misinterpretation of psychological findings 
and the spread of unsound conclusions therefrom.— 
A.G. Bills (Chicago). 

2288. Ranschburg, P. Az uj psychologiaék és a 
jévé neveléstudomanya. (The new psychologies and 
the pedagogy of the future.) Jévé Utjain, 1935, 6, 
1-7.—A critical examination of the new tendencies 
in psychology, especially of the discrepancies in 
matters concerning drives and instincts among 
Freud, Adler, Stekel, Jung, Pavlov, Thorndike, 
Watson, Hunter, Lashley, Valentine and W. Stern. 
According to former investigations of the author and 
later ones of his school upon 525 psychopathic and 
criminopathic children and adolescents, it would be 
more useful if parents, pedagogues and the physician 
do not attribute fault reactions of the child exclu- 
sively to its inborn constitution, but strive to recog- 
nize the releasing causes of failures impinging on the 
child during its lifetime. The new psychologies will 
all be of help in building up the foundations of the 
future pedagogy, but the integrative finishing cannot 
be the mechanistic view of life, which leaves the child 
without any direction and guidance.-—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

2289. Robinson, E. S., & Robinson, F.R. Joseph 
Peterson: 1878-1935. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
175-177.—A brief biography and appreciation.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2290. Schorn, M. Das Psychologische Institute 
der Universitat Wiirzburg unter Karl Marbe. (The 
Institute of Psychology at the University of Wiirzburg 
under Karl Marbe.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 
162-199.—This article reviews the influence of Marbe 
from the time he took the leadership of the Wiirz- 
burger Institute of Psychology in 1909. His contribu- 
tions pertain to experimental psychology, to the 
problems of speech, to philosophy, logic, ethics, etc. 
His intimacy with other psychologists is cited, his 
influence upon them, and theirs upon him. His 
writings are reviewed, and his contributions in con- 
ferences and in lectures, his widespread influence in 
various fields of interest are commented upon. Credit 
is given to the superior standing he gave to the 
Institute. A full bibliography of his writings accom- 
panies the article—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central 
State Teachers College). 

2291. Sztejnbarg, D. Rozumienie i wyjasnianie 
w doktrynach Diltheya i Sprangera. (Understanding 
and explanation in the systems of Dilthey and 
Spranger.) KAwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 504-520.—A 
critical analysis that attempts to show that there is 
no ground for contrasting the ‘‘verstehende’”’ and 
“erklarende’ methods of approach upon which 


2288-2296 


Spranger and Dilthey based the differentiation of 
psychology and the natural sciences.—T. M. Abel 
(Progressive Education Association). 

2292. Tilquin, A. Un ‘“‘behaviorisme téléolo- 
gique”’: la psychologie de Tolman. (A teleological 
behaviorism: the psychology of Tolman.) J. Psy- 
chol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 731-775.—Tolman’s 
psychological system seems to be an eclectic doctrine 
which tries to reconcile behaviorism successively with 
the teleological psychology of MacDougall and the 
configurational psychology of the Gestalt school. 
Tolman adopts the behavioristic attitude, claiming 
that the only objects susceptible to scientific investiga- 
tion by psychology are the objectively observable 
responses which the organism executes in response to 
objectively observable stimuli. However, this author 
sees Tolman’s system not as a behaviorism, but as a 
functionalism, more systematic, more concrete, more 
practical than that of James or Dewey. It is a func- 
tionalism because on the one hand it implies the 
existence of psychic states, and on the other it occu- 
pies itself with the functions rather than the structure 
of such states.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2293. Townsley, R. R., & Trimble, O. C. An 
electrically timed exposure apparatus with chrono- 
scope connections. /. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 466- 
471.—A reliable exposure device is described. It has 
a magnetic shutter operated by a vacuum tube and 
timed by a condenser. The apparatus is quite flexible 
and has connections for a chronoscope, to record the 
duration of the exposure when it is controlled by the 
subject.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2294. Varon, E. J. Alfred Binet’s concept of 
intelligence. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 32-58.—Binet 
began as an associationist for whom intelligence was 
a vague, general faculty of ‘‘knowing”’ which underlay 
all psychological phenomena. In 1894 he repudiated 
associationism, and decided that psychology could 
progress only through the study of individual differ- 
ences. These differences are differences in intelligence 
—both qualitatively and quantitatively. For ten years 
he followed his plan for studying them through the 
method of “comparative introspection,’’ meanwhile 
refining his concept of intelligence. The measuring 
scale, incidentally invented in 1905, was later used 
as a tool in studying the nature of intelligence. Ex- 
periments performed between 1894 and 1909 furnished 
material for a ‘‘scheme of intelligence” in which 
intelligence, the fundamental function, operates in 
comprehension, invention, direction, censorship. In 
1911 Binet was formulating a dynamic system in 
which attitudes were used to explain psychical phe- 
nomena; he would finally have defined intelligence in 
terms of attitude.—A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


2295. Wedell, C. H. Workbook in psychology. 
New York: Wiley, 1935. Pp. v + 127. $1.50.—To 
accompany Psychology, A Factual Textbook by E. G. 
Boring, H. S. Langfeld, and H. P. Weld.—J. Mc V. 
Hunt (Nebraska). 

2296. Weinhandl, F. Zum Raumproblem in 
Weltbild und Weltanschauung. (The problem of 
space in cosmology and philosophy of life.) Neue 
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2297-2303 


psychol. Stud., 1934, 12, No. 3, 71-84.—Man does not 
live in the abstract space of physics and mathematics 
but in a concrete space, a landscape. Similarly, he 
lives in concrete social relationships and not in an 
abstract social world. By way of illustration the 
author refers extensively to Goethe’s theory of color 
K. F. Muensinger (Colorado). 


vision. 
2297. Worcester, E., & others. Walter Franklin 
Pierce. A tribute to his memory. Boston: Bruce 


Humphries, 1935. Pp. 96. $2.00.—Tributes to the 
memory of the Executive Research Officer of the 
Boston Society for Psychic Research, who died on 
August 7, 1934. Among those contributing are 
Driesch, Dingwall, Hyslop, Salter, Schiller, Rhine, 
Gardner Murphy and T. W. Mitchell. A biograph- 
ical note and a list of published works are included.— 
D. Shakow (Worcester State Hospital). 

2298. Zapan, G. Teoria sistemelor psihofizice 
expusa in hipoteza campurilor somatice neomogene. 
(The theory of psychophysical systems considered in 
the light of the hypothesis of heterogeneous somatic 
fields.) Rev. Fil., Bucuresti, 1935, 20, 33-66.—The 
hypothesis of heterogeneous fields of physics is applied 
to psychology and especially to learning and intuition. 
The author follows the way opened by Kédhler’s 
theory of physical Gestalts.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2299. Zawadski, B. Z wspélczesnej psychologii 
amerykafiskiej. O badaniu postaw. (Contemporary 
American psychology; investigation of attitudes.) 
Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 122-138.—This 
is a review of American methods of investigation and 
their results in the field of the psychology of attitudes. 
[he author discusses the work of S. A. Rice, Murphy, 
Hunter, and many others, giving special attention to 
L. L. Thurstone’s ‘‘Measurement of Attitude.””— 
S. Blachowskt (Poznan). 


[See also abstracts 2376, 2494. | 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2300. Abe, S. Experimental study of the co- 
relation between time and space. Tohoku psychol. 
Folia, 1935, 3, 53-68.—Three stimuli are exposed at 
equal spatial intervals but unequal temporal intervals. 
If the time between the first and second is shorter 
(longer) than that between the second and third 
stimuli, the extents undergo a corresponding change, 
for the first appears shorter (longer) than the second. 
This dependence of space upon time in comparison 
was pointed out by Benussi, Gelb, Helson and King. 
The latter called such a tendency the tau-effect. The 
writer experimented on the converse of the tau-effect 
and established the following facts: if three stimuli 
are exposed at equal temporal but unequal spatial 
intervals and the spatial interval between the first 
and second stimuli is shorter (longer) than that 
between the second and third stimuli, the temporal 
extents undergo a corresponding change, for the first 
appears shorter (longer) than the second. The 
writer called this phenomenon the S-effect.—7. Chiba 
(Sendai). 


SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2301. Ames, A. Aniseikonia—a factor in the 
function of vision. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1935, 18, 
1014-1019.—This paper concerns the effect on the 
position of surfaces and groups of objects, taken as 
a whole, of aniseikonia. Aniseikonia is the condition 
of disparity in the size of the ocular images. Since 
aniseikonia affects perspective vision very slightly, 
the changes in the appearance of the position of 
surfaces can be detected only when the perspective 
cues are eliminated. The tilting field is an instrument 
which brings out the effects of aniseikonia on purely 
stereoscopic vision. A description of the tilting field 
and four photographs are presented. The instrument 
consists of a frame within which the tilting plane is 
set. With one eye the subject sees the tilting surface 
through the opening in the frame, with the other eye 
only the tilting surface. The tilting field is manipu- 
lated by the subject; it is set parallel to the frame with 
normal eyes. If the images differ in size in the hori- 
zontal meridian the field seems to be tipped laterally. 
Although size difference in only the vertical meridian 
should produce no effect on stereoscopic interpreta- 
tion, actually lateral tipping takes place. The 
question whether aniseikonia patients of long standing 
compensate for their false impressions through ex- 
perience was tested, with negative results. The extent 
to which their total visual judgment is affected de- 
pends on the predominance of perspective features in 
the field of view.—T7. Karwoski (Dartmouth). 

2302. Barkan, O., & Boyle, S. F. Paracentral 
homonymous hemianopic scotoma. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1935, 14, 957-959.—Report of a case showing 
difficulty in reading, normal visual acuity, normal 
ophthalmoscopic findings, homonymous paracentral 
scotoma with peripheral fields intact. In such cases, 
reading disability is marked by difficulty in finding 
beginnings of lines if scotoma is to the left; by failure 
to see the final syllables of words when scotoma is to 
the right. Symptoms are explained as due to lesion 
in optic tracts, external geniculate bodies, optic 
radiations or occipital cortex. Bilateral representa- 
tion of the maculae explains retention of normal 
acuity.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 

2303. Behnke, A. R., Forbes, H. S., & Motley, 
E. P. Circulation and visual effects of oxygen at 3 
atmospheres pressure. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
114, 436-442.—Four healthy young men breathed 
oxygen at 3 atmospheres pressure. Up to the fourth 
hour symptoms were not extremely marked, but 
during the fourth hour there was a progressive con- 
traction of the visual field, form and color were im- 
paired and acuity was reduced, and the negative 
after-image was delayed 50 to 100%. There was a 
slower response to questions, indicating a dazed state 
immediately before collapse. On recovery nausea 
and dizziness disappeared within a few minutes and 
visual fields recovered within an hour. From the 
fact that carbon dioxide apparently increased the 
toxic effect of oxygen (by increasing circulation), it is 
concluded that this toxic effect is direct on nervous 
tissue. Rapid and complete recovery was attended 
by a feeling of alertness and stimulation.—T7. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
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SENSATION AND PERCEPTION 


2304. Berens, C., & Hathaway, M. A. Sight 
saving classes. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1935, 18, 845-851. 
—This article is a survey of the problem of partially 
seeing children from the medical and educational 
points of view. The sight saving class is advocated 
as the best present solution of a problem which in- 
volves approximately 44,000 children in the United 
States.—T. Karwoski (Dartmouth). 


2305. Bishop, G. H. Electrical responses accom- 
panying activity of the optic pathway. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1935, 14, 992-1019.—Information derived 
from recent studies on action currents in the retina 
and optic pathways is organized and discussed with 
a view to determining what has been learned about 
the visual mechanism through this method of in- 
vestigation. Diagrams are used to illustrate the 
summing up in the resultant record of the potentials 
produced by various elements, and the components of 
actual records are indicated. Theoretical implications 
of the findings reviewed are thoroughly discussed.— 
M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2306. Bourdon, B. Couleur et profondeur. (Color 
and depth.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 673- 
686.—The perception of depth exercises a definite 
influence on the perception of color. Diffuse or film 
colors (the Fldchenfarben of Katz) and superficial or 
surface colors (the Oberflichenfarben of Katz) differ 
in that the former is not at a definite distance but 
seems to be penetrable at different depths, while the 
latter is perceived to be at a determinable distance 
and has a surface which the eye cannot penetrate. 
The perception of transparency likewise depends on 
depth perception. Lustre or gloss may be considered 
as dependent on depth perception and on the bi- 
nocular parallax.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2307. Clark, B. An eye-movement study of 
stereoscopic vision. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
82-97.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine the relation of eye movements to stereo- 
scopic vision. Using the apparatus previously de- 
scribed (Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 325-326), which 
permits the photographing of both vertical and hori- 
zontal eye movements, records of 16 S’s were made. 
S was required to shift his fixation from a ‘‘near’’ to 
a “far’’ object in the picture. Wide individual 
differences were found both in the way the eyes 
“fixed” the points and in the way they moved from 
one point to another. Neither qualitative nor quan- 
titative differences are found in the fixation of the 
“near” and “‘far’’ points. ‘The ‘law of corresponding 
points’ is not in harmony with the findings of this 
study, for impressions which fall within a region of 
1°-1.5° from the center of the fovea are seen single 
during normal stereoscopic vision.’’ The author 
concludes “that stereoscopic perception is to be 
explained fundamentally as a result of the cerebral 
organization and unification of a series of intermittent 
retinal impressions which occur as clear vision changes 
from one eye to the other. These oscillations, which 
cause a diminution in vision, are caused by eye move- 
ments during fixation.”—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 


more). 


2304-2315 


2308. Collins, S. D., & Pennell, E.H. The use of 
the logistic curve to represent the prevalence of de- 
fective vision among persons of specific ages above 
30 years. Hum. Biol., 1935, 7, 257-266.—( Biol. 
Abstr. IX: 18562). 

2309. Comberg, R. Kann ein blindes Auge 
Lichtscheu bedingen? (Can a blind eye condition 
light shyness?) Hospitalstidende, 1935, 78, 1.—Light 
shyness in persons with one blind eye is generally 
traceable to certain conditions in that eye. The 
writer discusses the condition also with reference to 
unilateral glaucoma.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

2310. Davis, J. S.,. & Kitlowski, E. A. General 
sensations in pedunculated flaps of skin. Arch. Surg., 


Chicago, 1934, 29, 982-1000.—(Biol. Abstr. IX: 
18565). 
2311. Eames, T. H. Restrictions of the visual 


field as handicaps to learning. J. educ. Res., 1936, 
29, 460-465.—85 educational disability, 40 un- 
selected, and 12 ‘‘normal’’ cases were studied with 
regard to the size of the foveal and color fields. It 
was found that the educational disability cases pre- 
sented smaller ocular fields than either the ‘‘normal”’ 
or unselected cases. Restricted fields can be increased 
by treatment directed to the underlying causes, and 
it was found that this increase in field is in the non- 
dominant eye.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2312. Ehrenwald, H. Uber den Strahlensinn des 
Menschen. Experimentelle und klinische Unter- 
suchungen. (The irradiation sense in man.) Verh. 


Heil- u. naturw. Ver. Bratislava, 1931-1933, 23-42.- 
(Biol. Abstr. IX: 18568). 


2313. Elsberg, C. A. The sense of smell. Bull. 
neurol. Inst. N. Y., 1935, 4, 1-4.—A new method of 
testing olfaction was devised and applied to large 
numbers of normal subjects, preparatory to later use 
in diagnosis of sub-frontal meningiomas.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). ‘ 

2314. Elsberg, C.A., & Levy,I. Anewand simple 
method of quantitative olfactometry. Bull. neurol. 
Inst. N. Y., 1935, 4, 5-19.—The minimum identifi- 
able odor, or olfactory coefficient, defined by the 
minimum volume of odor-impregnated air permitting 
identification of an odor, is found by tests on normal 
individuals to differ characteristically for each odor. 
Injection is made into both nostrils by an apparatus 
which permits measurement of volume and pressure. 
—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2315. Elsberg, C. A., Brewer, E. D., & Levy, I. 
The relation between olfactory coefficients and 
boiling-points of odorous substances. Bull. neurol. 
Inst. N. Y., 1935, 4, 26-30.—The olfactory coeffi- 
cients of odorous substances vary directly as the 
boiling-points. One molecule of an odorous substance 
in every 100 molecules of a volatile non-odorous 
substance raises the boiling point of the mixture by 
a nearly constant fraction of its value. The olfactory 
coefficients represent either odor pressures or vapor 
pressures modified by the pressure of odor particles.— 
(Courtesy J. ment. Sct.) 
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2316. Elsberg, C. A., Brewer, E. D., & Levy, I. 
Concerning conditions which may temporarily alter 
normal olfactory acuity. Bull. neurol. Inst. N. Y., 
1935, 4, 31ff.—Olfactory sensitivity was reduced for 
weeks by common colds. Sensitivity of the olfactory 
membranes was reduced by eating or drinking of the 
substances in question, or, as with camphor, by 
application to the lips.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania), 


2317. Elsberg, C. A., Levy, L, & Brewer, E. D. 
A new principle for the classification of odors based 
upon their olfactory coefficient. Bull. neurol. Inst. 
N. Y., 1935, 4, 20-25.—An exact classification of 
odors is possible by arrangement of their olfactory 
coefficients in numerical series.—C. J. Herrick 

Pennsylvania). 


2318. Elsberg, C. A., Levy, lL, & Brewer, E. D. 
A new method for testing the sense of smell and 
for the establishment of olfactory values of odorous 
substances. Science, 1936, 83, 211-212.—Olfactory 
acuity was studied by the procedure of blast injection. 
The stream injection procedure was found valuable 
for the study of olfactory fatigue and for investiga- 
tions of the trigeminal effects of odorous substances. 
By these two procedures it was possible ‘‘to study the 
effect of unilateral olfactory stimulation upon birhinal 
acuity of smell, and the effect of bilateral stimulation 
upon monorhinal acuity of smell."" Test made upon 
normal individuals and patients with tumors of the 
brain ‘‘demonstrated that olfactory fatigue was not 
due to a refractory state of the olfactory receptors 
or of the olfactory bulbs and tracts, but was the result 
of an abeyance of function in the receptive and 
centers for smell in the brain itself.""—R. 


memory 
Goldman (Clark). 
2319. Ferreri, G. Norme elementari per |’as- 


sistenza pre-scolastica dei bambini sordomuti. (Ele- 
mentary rules for prescholastic assistance to deaf- 
mute children Milano: 1935.—A _ small book 
addressed especially to teachers in asylums for young 
sensorially abnormal children; its principal aim is to 
induce these teachers to create for the children a 
situation not differing too much from what is awaiting 
them later on, and to prepare them for it.—G. M. 
Hlirsch (Rome 


2320. Fink, W. H., & Bryngelson, B. Relation of 
strabismus to right or left sidedness. Arch. Ophthal., 
Chicago, 1935, 14, 947-956.—The authors suggest 
that strabismus may best be explained by reference 
to disturbance in the higher association centers 
rather than by consideration of ocular conditions 
alone. The frequency of a tendency to left-handed- 
ness, speech defects and twinning in the family histo- 
ries of the 60 cases reported lends support to the view 
that strabismus, like speech defects, may be due to 
lack of unequivocal dominance of one cerebral 
hemisphere, with resultant incoordination in higher 
association processes. The paper is designed to pro- 
voke further discussion of the thesis that strabismus 
is frequently a manifestation of general instability or 
imperfect coordination.—M. R. Stoll (Mass. Eye & 


Ear Infirmary). 
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2321. Fry, G. A. The relation of accommodation 
to the suppression of vision in one eye. Amer. J. 
Ophthal., 1936, 19, 135-138.—The writer attempts to 
differentiate the factors involved in the suppression 
of vision in one eye. If one of the eyes is paralyzed 
with atropine, the ability to favor one eye in binocular 
rivalry is partially lost. Although this fact demon- 
strates that accommodation provides the bases for 
voluntary suppression of one eye, it does not indicate 
exactly how itis accomplished. That accommodation 
is the essential cause of suppression is shown in the 
fact that suppression can be obliterated with hema- 
tropine or by using a small artificial pupil, which 
minimizes the effect upon the blurredness of the retinal 
image.—T7. Karwoski (Dartmouth). 

2322. Gemelli, A. L’orientazione lontana nel 
volo in aeroplano. (Distant orientation in flight in 
an aeroplane.) Racc. Conf. integr. Corso psicofistol. 
Med. aeronaut., 1934, 131-169.—Physiological and 
psychological problems regarding orientation during 
flight in an aeroplane; perception of the external world 
from an aeroplane (sky-line, shape of the earth's 
surface, contrasting phenomena, variation of the 
luminosity and clearness of outlines, illusions of 
orientation); illusions and errors of perception during 
flight; evaluation of distances; orientation without 
any data in sight.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2323. German, T. A zaj k4rosit6 hatésa a hal- 
lészervre. (The injurious effects of noises upon the 
organ of hearing.) Vérosi Ssle, 1933, 19, 28—-35.- 
One of a series of lectures under the title Street Noise 
in the Metropolis.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2324. Handmann, M. Anatomische, physiolo- 
gische, und klinische Unterschiede zwischen oberer 
und unterer Bulbushilfte. (Anatomical, physio- 
logical, and clinical differences between the upper 
and lower halves of the eyeball.) Alin. Mbl. Augen- 
heilk., 1934, 93, 609-623.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 18574). 

2325. Heider, F. Psychological. A. R. Clarke 
Sch. Deaf, 1935, 68, 18-21.—The author reports 
further work in the study of the relation between lip- 
reading ability and personality. He has found that 
color-form tests, which are entirely unaffected by 
teaching, provide the best criteria for lip-reading 
ability. Poor lip-readers are guided more by form in 
certain perception tests, and good lip-readers are 
guided more by color. These findings are in agreement 
with other data which indicate that ‘‘color types are 
less and form types more analytical.’’ Results of 
experiments with 38 primary children show that 67% 
of the best lip-readers sorted objects according to 
color, while only 37% of the poorest lip-readers did 
so. These results are in agreement with former tests 
with older children. Similar tests with hearing 
children indicated that form-color preference is “‘sig- 
nificant for mental structure.”’ A study dealing with 
the comparison of the written language of deaf and 
normal children is also reported. Groups of normal 
and deaf children were required to write the story 
presented by means of a simple movie. These stories 
were then analyzed on the basis of grammatical 
errors. Results show that the errors decrease with 
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age in both groups, while the relative sizes of the 
grammatical categories remain constant. The normal 
children make errors of colloquial form, while the deaf 
children tend to use stereotyped forms.—C. V. 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2326. Holz, J. Der Stereoeffekt Pulfrichs und 
die Empfindungszeit. (The Pulfrich stereo-effect and 
sensation time.) Z. Biol., 1934, 95, 502-516.—( Biol. 
Abstr. IX: 18576). 

2327. Hovland, C. I., & Bradshaw, D. A. Visual 
reaction time as a function of stimulus-background 
contrast. Psychol. Forsch., 1935, 21, 50-55.—The 
widely accepted textbook statement that auditory 
reaction time is shorter than visual is valid only for 
the usual type of laboratory experiment. Where the 
visual stimulus is given in the dark room, so that the 
stimulus-background contrast is similar to that of the 
usual auditory reaction-time experiments, no reliable 
difference between the two sense modalities is found. 
—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2328. Hummer, E. Die Erscheinungen der 
Verschmelzung und Vergrésserung, Steigerung und 
deren Beziehungen zu den Typen nach Jaensch und 
Kretschmer. (The phenomena of fusion, expansion, 
and gradation and their relationship to the types of 
Jaensch and Kretschmer.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
95, 15-62.—An experiment was tried over a period of 
three years with 31 persons in both optic and acoustic 
fields. Tests were selected with the help of Sterzinger. 
25 of these are given in the text, with the reactions of 
the testees to them. The author studies them with 
reference to the Jaensch classification of personality 
as integrants and disintegrants, and attempts to find 
which is more capable of converting fantasy images 
by expansion and fusion. Likewise he tries to find 
correlations with the Kretschmer types, but is suc- 
cessful in neither. He reaches the conclusion that no 
personality types have thus far been based on causal 
related groups of traits—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


2329. Ibukiyama, T. [An experimental case of 
superiority of a larger angle in constant vision. ] 
Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 2, 289-295.—It was 
pointed out that under 90° larger angles are superior 
to smaller ones as regards constant vision.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2330. Jackson, E. Subjective studies of the blind 
spot and visual fields. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1936, 19, 
34-39.—Closing the eyes when facing the sun or in 
bright daylight or facing at night a 100-watt electrical 
lamp placed within two feet of the eyes, one can per- 
ceive two dark spots on a luminous visual field. These 
spots are readily identified by their shape, position 
and movement as the blind spots-of the visual field. 
Favorable conditions require a sufficiently bright 
light, illumination must be nearly uniform throughout 
the whole field, the retinas must be light-adapted, and 
a few seconds must be allowed for the scotomas to 
appear. These spots are constantly moving. Both 
spots make the same movement, generally from side 
to side but sometimes up and down. Both spots move 
in the same direction and to the same extent. The 
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color of the spots is neutral gray. The seeing of our 
own blind spots constitutes a paradox that well 
illustrates the cerebral character of all our seeing. 
Patients who complain about seeing spots “before 
their eyes’’ were found to be seeing their blind spots. 
An explanation of the phenomena was sufficient to 
relieve the patients of their concern.—T7. Karwoskt 
(Dartmouth). 

2331. Jalavisto,E. Quantitative Untersuchungen 
iiber Spannungsempfindungen und ihre doppelte, 
propriozeptiv-haptische Zuordnung. (Quantitative 
investigations on the sensations of tension and their 
double proprioceptive-tactile correlation.) Acta Soc. 
Med. ‘‘ Duodecim,”’ 1935, 18, 7-203.—An examination 
of the stimulus foundation of sensations of tension 
and a determination of the form of the differential 
threshold rule on this subject. The correlation de- 
pended upon the intensity of weight stimulus insofar 
as the correlation was tactile (cutaneous pressure 
stimulus) in case the standard weight was sufficiently 
small. The correlation of the sensations was pro- 
prioceptive (muscle tension stimulus) in case the 
standard weight was sufficiently great. Transfer of 
tactile correlation into proprioceptive in different 
subjects took place within quite different stimulus 
regions. Peripheral correlation of the sensations of 
tension was a function of the test conditions. In 
proprioceptive subjects transfer of tactile correlation 
into proprioceptive took place in the arm experiments 
when handling weights of 50-1000 gr., in the finger 
experiments, with 50-200 gr. The form of the differ- 
ential threshold rule showed fluctuations. Differential 
threshold values corresponding to Weber's law could 
be obtained in the same subject under absolutely 
analogous stimulus conditions; occasionally, again, 
such values corresponded to the constancy rule. 
Experiments of summation topology did not, in 
general, indicate inhibition, but spatial summation 
taking place between two weight stimuli when the 
weight was lifted with two different fingers. Exten- 
sive bibliography. Brief summaries in English, 
German, and French.—H. A. Kohn (Mooseheart 
Laboratory for Child Research). 

2332. Ketzner, E. Optische Gestaltauffassung 
bei stehendem Bild und Entwicklung im Film. (Op- 
tical apprehension of Gestalt in still pictures and in 
the progress of the film.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
95, 63—98.—An effort is made in this article to ascer- 
tain what factors, both innate and objective, play 
into the building up of an optical Gestalt, especially 
as to the contrast between still and moving stimula- 
tion. The experiment was tried with Volksschule 
boys of ages 10 to 13. The picture, still or moving, 
was presented, followed by drawings made by the 
testees of the impressions received, which were accom- 
panied by description of the building up of each im- 
pression. Full description of the films used is given 
and the results are tabulated. Diagrams are included 
in the article and a long list of observations made. 
The mode of building up of a Gestalt is quite different 
in the case of film presentation and is superior to the 
still picture—A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State 
Teachers College). 
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Lazarev, P. P. O zakonakh deistviia sveta 
na glazikozhu. (Laws of the action of light on eye 
and skin.) C. R. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 1934, 4, 
60-—61.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18582). 

2334. Lazarev, P. P., & Bulanova, Z. V. Ob 
izmeneniiakh skorosti vosstanovleniia zritelnogo pur- 
pura v techenie beremennosti. (Changes in the 
velocity of restitution of visual purple during preg- 
nancy.) C. R. Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1934, 2, 470-471. 
—(Biol. Abstr. 1X: 18583). 

2335. Lazarev, P. P., & Dubinskaia, A. A. Ob 
izmeneniiakh zritelnoi adaptatsii pri sotriaseniiakh 
mozga (commotio cerebri). (Variations of visual 
adaptation following concussion of the brain.) C. R 


171-172.—( Biol. 


2333. 


Acad. Sci. U.R.S.S., 1934, 3, 
Abstr. IX: 18584). 
2336. Lazarev, P. P., & Gamburtseva, A.S. Ob 


izmeneniiakh adaptatsii perifericheskogo zreniia v 
techenie vosmi mesiatsev. (Variations in adaptation 
of peripheral vision during eight months.) C. R. 
Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 1934, 3, 170-171.—(Birol. 
Abstr. IX: 18585). 

2337. Lazarev, P., Bulanova, Z., & Kuper, L. O 
fliuktuataiiakh chuvstvitelnosti glaza pri periferiches- 
kom zrenii. (Fluctuations in the eye sensitivity in 
peripheral vision.) C. R. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 1934, 
3, 459-460.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18580). 

2338. Lazarev, P. P., Gamburtseva, A., Abriko- 
sov, S., & Shaposhnikov, B. O vliianii osveshcheniia 
kozhi cheloveka na adaptatsiiu pri perifericheskom 
zrenii. (Influence of illumination of human skin on 
eye adaptation during peripheral vision.) C. R. Acad. 


Set. U.R.S.S., 1934, 4, 56-59.—(Bitol. Abstr. IX: 
18586). 
2339. Lazarev, P., Pilman, N., & Gamburtseva, A. 


O viiianii CO na adaptatsiiu glaza. (Influence of CO 
on adaptation of theeye.) C. R. Acad. Sct. U.R.S.S., 
1934, 2, 472-474.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18581). 

2340. Lemmon, V. W., & Geisinger, S. M. 
Reaction time to retinal stimulation under light and 
dark adaptation. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 140- 
142.—The reaction time of 14 S’s was measured by 
means of a Dunlap chronoscope under conditions of 
light and dark adaptation, to both foveal and periph- 
eral stimulation. With light adaptation all but one 
S reacted more slowly to peripheral than to foveal 
stimulation. With dark adaptation, half the S’s 
reacted more quickly to peripheral and half to foveal 
stimulation. The differences indicating faster periph- 
eral reactions were in general larger, and the averages 
are such as to indicate this is a true difference.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2341. Leriche, R. Réflexions sur la douleur 
physique, sur ses mécanismes de production et sur 
les voies de la sensibilité douloureuse. (Reflections 
on physical pain, on its mechanisms of production 
and on the paths of pain sensitivity.) J. Psychol. 
norm. path., 1935, 32, 497-518.—This article discusses 
pain from a surgeon’s point of view. It analyzes the 
nature of pain, criticizing the work of Von Frey. 
Conscious sensitivity is distinguished from uncon- 
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scious, or that which is expressed only by reflex 
action.— R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2342. Lévy, E. De l’espace vécu. (On spatial 
experience.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 522- 
542.—The author discusses the relation between 
bodily response and emotion and the relation between 
effectivity and the environment, in the light of the 
work of William James and Kurt Lewin. Sensations 
range from those isolated from emotion to those which 
modify the whole affective make-up; the more of the 
body that is involved in a given sensation, the more 
emotion is aroused by that sensation. As to the sensa- 
tions connected with space, there is the experience of 
bodily space, which is primary and immediate, and 
then there is the experience of surrounding space. 
We do not have the immediate experience of two 
distinct types of spatial localization, but there is a 
totality of which one part may be conditioned or 
modified by the other.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 


2343. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F.K. Reflex effects 
from critical seeing. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1935, 18, 
527-531.—This study concerns the expenditure of 
human energy in the process of seeing as measured 
by muscular tension. Quantitative appraisal of the 
tenseness was obtained by recording the pressure 
which was unknowingly exerted upon a broad knob 
of a key by the fingers of the left hand. The system- 
atic variable under which the effects of prolonged 
vision were observed was the intensity of illumina- 
tion. Results obtained indicate that (1) nervous- 
muscular tenseness decreases while the illumination 
under which the reading is done increases; (2) the 
heart rate progressively decreases as the duration of 
the visual task increases, and this decrement is much 
greater under 1 foot-candle than under 100 foot- 
candles. Theoretical and practical implications of 
these results are pointed out.—7. Karwoski (Dart- 
mouth). 


2344. Mendelson, E. S. Measurement of the 
superficial temperature gradient in man. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 114, 642-647.—In a study of skin 
sensitivity it was found necessary to obtain a more 
accurate standardization of temperature stimuli in 
order to obtain equivalent stimuli at different posi- 
tions on the limb. Three subjects were used and 
measurements were made with two loop thermo- 
couples of constantin and manganin wire. These 
were drawn through skin and tissue with a beading 
needle and an X-ray was used to show the depth of 
the thermocouple. It was found that in drawing 
from the surface inwards there was first a rise to a 
critical value of 0.3 to 0.5° C. above skin temperature, 
then a fall followed by another rise to a critical depth. 
Still deeper another rise occurred at about 2 mm. 
depth, where over 0.5° C. above skin was registered. 
Temperatures varied for different areas, showing less 
definitely critical depths for the back of the wrist 
due to complication by large blood vessels. In general, 
that skin temperature is lower toward the joints and 
higher nearer the trunk has long been known.—T. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 
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2345. Mills, J. Auditory perspective. Sci. Mon., 
N. Y., 1936, 42, 137-141.—Through the application 
of the principle of binaural audition and the utiliza- 
tion of high quality microphones and loud speakers, 
it is possible to reproduce with essential illusion an 
orchestral performance. A three-channel system of 
transmission (one microphone placed at either side of 
stage and a third one centrally located) and reproduc- 
tion give the auditory perspective. Not only does this 
create an illusion because the instrumental sounds 
seem to arise from their usual positions on the stage, 
but it provides the same spreading of music through- 
out the hall as would have been produced if the 
orchestra had been present.—O. P. Lester (Buffalo). 

2346. Mowrer, O. H., Ruch, T. C., & Miller, N. E. 
The corneo-retinal potential difference as the basis 
of the galvanometric method of recording eye move- 
ments. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 423-428.— 
Potentials were found when the eyes were moved in 
the plane of the electrodes as reported by Myers and 
by Jacobson. These are shown to be potential rather 
than resistance changes. Evidence is presented that 
these potentials are not summated action currents but 
are due to change in orientation of the corneo-retinal 
potential difference or differences. Different place- 
ments of electrodes and injection of 5% chromic acid 
to destroy the retina were used.—7. W. Forbes 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2347. Neff, W. S. A critical investigation of the 
visual apprehension of movement. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1936, 48, 1-42.—The purpose of the present article 
is to survey and analyze the experimental studies of 
visual movement in order ‘‘(1) to summarize those 
facts about which there has been general agreement, 
(2) to indicate those items which are still contro- 
versial, and (3) to place the problem in its historical 
and theoretical setting, to the end that future research 
may proceed upon a firmer and more economical 
basis.’ The author’s analysis of nearly 100 articles 
leads him to conclude that “‘it is impossible, at least 
at present, to reduce the government of this variety 
of perceiving to a few fundamental laws of stimulus- 
relationship.” ‘Of the twenty or more significant 
variables which have now received treatment, we can 
simply make the general statement that any or all of 
them, in a large number of possible forms of combina- 
tion, may suffice to bring about a perception of move- 
ment."’ From the point of view of theory, the author 
insists that neither mental mechanisms nor neural 
hypotheses are adequate, although nearly all the 
authors studied used one or the other; on the other 
hand, the author points out that there are ‘‘other 
conditions operative than those of the stimulus, (and) 
our account of perceiving must consist of a teasing-out 
and enumeration of these other conditions. This 
search will remain unprejudiced from the outset if we 
regard perceiving simply as performance lying within 
the capabilities of certain organisms and if we avoid 
the summary hypostatization of a theoretical mind or 
an equally theoretical nervous system.”—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2348. Neumann, W. Die Konkurrenz zwischen 
den Auffassungen der Zeitdauer and deren Ausfiillung 
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bei verschiedener Einstellung der Aufmerksamkeit. 
(The agreement between the concept of time duration 
and its content when the direction of attention varies. ) 
Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 95, 200-255.—The depend- 
ence of accuracy in judgment of two like situations 
upon the nature of the act of attention has long been 
recognized. The author cites past studies that have 
been made in this field, their agreements and disagree- 
ments, and evaluates them. He describes his own 
experiment attempting to discover the relationship 
existing between time and intensity judgment of tone 
stimulation. He investigates in three fields: (1) judg- 
ment of time with subsequent judgment of intensity, 
(2) simultaneous judgment of time and intensity, 
and (3) judgment of intensity with subsequent judg- 
ment of time. Applicability of Weber's law is revealed 
with remarkable accuracy.—A. B. Herrig (Michigan 
Central State Teachers College). 


2349. O’Connor, J. M., Moriarty, M., & Fitz- 
gerald, O. The physiological basis of the sensation 
of cold. I. The influence of the initial skin tempera- 
ture on the excitability of the cold end organs. II. The 
analogy between human cold sensations and shivering 
in the rabbit. III. The influence of the body tempera- 
ture on the resting oxygen consumption—a metabolic 
analogy to cold sensations. Proc. R. Irish Acad., 
1935, 42, 327-357.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18589). 


2350. Peckham, R. H. Eye-movement during 
‘retinal rivalry.”” Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 43-63. 
—In this experiment the stereoscopic pictures used 
were very simple; a part of a vertical bar was missing 
in one of the pictures. S was required to trace around 
the outline of the fused picture with a stylus, and the 
number of times a part of the bar disappeared (close 
to the point of the stylus) was correlated with eye 
movements. The act of tracing increased the number 
of fluctuations and decreased the number of eye move- 
ments; no temporal or causal relation between the 
two was observed.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


2351. Peter, L. C. Technic of orthoptic training 
in squint. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1935, 14, 975-984. 
—The author reports success with orthoptic training 
in all except true alternating squints, where he believes 
that ‘‘a faculty for fusion is not present and cannot be 
developed.’’ Amblyopia is not correctable after 
about 20 years of age, but in favorable cases fusion 
can be developed well into adult life. _He considers 
cases in four groups—up to 4 years, 4 to 7, 7 to 11, 
and 12 to 20. Occlusion improves the acuity of the 
squinting eye very quickly in the first group, and 
with adequate training and cooperation fusion is 
speedily developed. From 4 to 7, results for fusion 
training are even more gratifying, but amblyopia 
may be more difficult to overcome. In the older 
groups amblyopia is overcome only with difficulty, 
and frequently several months must be devoted to its 
correction before fusion training can be successful. 
Details of procedure are indicated.—M. R. Stoll 
(Mass. Eye & Ear Infirmary). 


2352. Piéron, H. Le métacontraste. (Meta- 
contrast.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 651-652. 
—Metacontrast is the name given to the process 
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whereby, when one region of the retina is momentarily 
illuminated by a beam of light, the sensation is 
stopped by the excitation of a neighboring region. 
When a large enough unstimulated zone is interposed 
between the two stimulated regions, this inhibition 
diminishes or disappears completely. The inhibition 
does not occur when the stimuli are not of the same 
color.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2353. Pratt, C. C. The law of disuse. Psychol. 
Rev., 1936, 43, 83-93.—The law of disuse can be tested 
in a psychophysical experiment. Comparison stimuli 
symmetrically distributed about a standard, when 
presented for judgment by the method of delayed 
comparison, give a preponderance of “‘greater’’ judg- 
ments. The common assumption that this is due to 
disintegration of the standard trace during the time 
interval between presentation and judgment is not 
always right, because the downward movement of the 
trace might be due to assimilation to a lower trace. 
The trace of the standard has been shown to move in 
the direction of an interpolated stimulus. This fits 
the interference theory of forgetting. But, on the 
other hand, assimilation to zero is less than to any 
value just above zero, and assimilation to a trace 
below the standard is greater than to a trace the 
same distance above the standard. This is inconsistent 
with the interaction theory and fits in with the dis- 
integration theory.—A. G. Bulls (Chicago). 


2354. Purdy, D. M. The structure of the visual 
world. III. The tendency towards simplification of 
the visual field. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 59-82.— 
Four groups of phenomena in normal perception show 
a levelling or assimilative tendency in the visual field 
as compared with the stimulus. These are assimila- 
tion of color differences, confluence, assimilation of 
differences in spatial position and in geometrical form. 
To account for this, a motor theory is offered explain- 
ing disjunctive perception as competition between 
ocular fixation impulses, and coherence as a strong 
tendency toward motor equilibrium. The degree of 
assimilation increases with the degree of phenomenal 
coherence, and individual differences in assimilation 
are due to differences in attunement of the motor 
system. A case of an abnormal subject is described 
in whom the assimilation effects were so pronounced 
as to destroy stability of the visual field. His condi- 
tion was improved by developing a normal attune- 
A.G. Bills (Chicago). 


Ranschburg, P. Csend és idegrendszer. 
(Silence and the nervous system.) Vérost Szle, 1933, 
19, 46-56.—-Silence is an important condition of the 
arrangement of the organism. Disturbances of the 
organism have important effects. Lesions are pro- 
duced (1) by robbing the working organism of its 
resting pauses, especially of sleep; (2) by hindering 
the carrying off of the waste products and thus dis- 
turbing the normal biotonus; (3) by continual forced 
absorption of psychoneural energies, required for 
concentration against the diversions of attention by 
means of noises. The amount of lesion depends much 
upon the type and the conditions of health of the 
individual. Affective momenta are able both to 
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diminish and to augment the damage caused by rela- 
tively small amounts of noise. There is a great need 
of individual, official, systematic, technical, and 
organized defense against unnecessary noises.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2356. Rawdon-Smith, A. R. R. Experimental 
deafness. Further data upon the phenomenon of 
so-called auditory fatigue. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 
26, 233-244.—The absolute threshold of intensity 
over a frequency range of 400 to 2000 cycles was 
obtained by using a beat oscillator giving pure tones. 
It was found that the threshold was considerably 
raised by stimulating either the same or the opposite 
ear with a tone of 100 decibels above threshold. It 
was concluded that the effect in the contralateral ear 
was due to some process of cortical inhibition. More- 
over, disinhibition was shown to occur as the result of 
a sudden unexpected stimulus such as momentary 
darkness. Thus the term “experimental deafness” 
was thought to be more satisfactory for the phe- 
nomenon than that of “auditory fatigue.’—M. D. 
Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2357. Sato, K. [Studies on the apprehension of 
relations. Part I, 2. Modes of appearance of memory 
images and meaning of their appearance. ] Jap. J. 
exp. Psychol., 1935, 2, 309-332.—From the results of 
experiments on successive comparison of the size of 
circles, it may be concluded that the consciousness of 
relation appears directly without recollection or any 
other process, e.g., the transition experience, the abso- 
lute impression, etc. Differing from Fernberger, who 
denies the presence of kinesthetic set, a motor set 
which is usually unconscious can be found in all stages 
of the act of comparison. If we compare the motor 
set with the trace and the potential gradient between 
the trace and the present excitement (Kéhler and 
Lauenstein), it is only an accessory phenomenon to 
the excitement of the nervous center. This memory 
in the nervous center or the trace is unconscious in 
itself, and the potential gradient cannot come to 
consciousness, except as the consciousness of relation; 
the impression of relation is thus immediate, the 
muscular strain or the motor set serving only to sup- 
port the memory in the nervous center.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo). 

2358. Sato, K., & Ataka, K. [Experiments with 
method of single stimuli.) Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 
1935, 2, 297-308.—Time interval and time error in 
the lifted-weight experiment, experiments concerning 
constancy in visual size, and effect of size of the ground 
upon the absolute impression of the size of the figure 
are treated.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2359. Schnell, J. A zaj hatésa az idegrendszerre. 
(The effects of noise upon the nervous system.) 
Vérost Ssle, 1933, 19, 35-45.—Investigations were 
conducted upon 24 boys and 27 girls, 18 years old, by 
the Kraepelin addition-test during 50 minutes. The 
first experimental day was without noise, the second 
under the influence of the monotonous noise of a 
buzzer with a megaphone, the third under that of 
street noise of variable intensity repr’ “-ced by a 
phonograph record and amplified by radio. Monot- 
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onous noise had no deteriorating, but rather a stimu- 
lating effect upon the performance of both sexes. 
Street noise diminished the performance in a higher 
degree with boys than with girls. This deteriorating 
effect manifested itself more in the quality than in the 
quantity of the accomplishment. Boys worked with 
mechanized noise more but worse than girls, the latter 
being more fitted for mechanized monotonous work 
than boys.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2360. Shaad, D. J. Dark adaptation in the 
albinotic eye. Arch. Ophthal., Chicago, 1933, 9, 
179-190.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18591). 

2361. Stevens, S. S., Davis, H., & Lurie, M. H. 
The localization of pitch perception on the basilar 
membrane. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 297-315.— 
‘‘Audiograms”’ for the guinea-pig may be plotted from 
the cochlear response. Such audiograms were taken 
before and after localized damage (by drilling) to 
the organ of Corti. The loss in sensitivity was closely 
correlated with the location of the lesion, as deter- 
mined by microscopic examination of serial sections. 
The resulting positions of the resonant areas were 
confirmed by data for differential sensitivity to pitch 
in human ears (Shower and Biddolph). The results 
support a resonance theory, with low tones closely 
bunched toward the helicotrema. A tone 20 db. 
above threshold stimulates a wide area of the basilar 
membrane.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2362. Stone, L. J., & Dallenbach, K. M. The 
adaptation of areal pain. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 
48, 117-125.—An earlier study had indicated that 
only punctiform pains adapt. Several explanations 
of the fact are offered, and the present study was 
undertaken in an effort to show which was the correct 
explanation. 5 highly trained S’s were used. The 
stimulus object was a 7-pointed algometer, with 
which 6 different intensities were used. The results 
showed that areal and multiple pains, aroused by 
this type of stimulation, adapted completely for all 
S’s. As in the earlier study, adaptation time varied 
with the S and with the spot stimulated, and in the 
course of adaptation pain was replaced by pressure.— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2363. Studnitz, G. v. Zur Adaptation der Stib- 
chen und Zapfen (Studien zur vergleichenden Phys- 
iologie der Iris, V.). (Studies on the comparative 
physiology of the iris. V. Adaptation of rods and 
cones.) Zool. Jb., 1934, 54, 119-156.—( Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 18594). 

2364. Sumner, F. C., & Watts, F. P. Rivalry 
between uniocular negative after-images and the 
vision of the other eye. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
109-116.—The problem of the present study was to 
make a detailed phenomenological study of the 
apparent rivalry between the negative after-image of 
one eye and the vision of the other. Two S's were 
used. The results may be summarized as follows: 
“The successful rivalry of a uniocular negative after- 
image with the projection field of the other, originally 
unstimulated eye depends intimately on the color of 
the original fixation-object, the length of the fixation- 
period, the fixation-background and the projection- 
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field. The phenomenon is yielded by all fixation colors 
when the fixation background is black and the pro- 
jection field is white or when the fixation period is 
60 sec. The longer the latent period, the shorter the 
duration of the phenomenon. The negative after- 
image involved in this phenomenon is slightly smaller 
and fainter than the ordinary uniocular and binocular 
negative after-image.’’— D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2365. Tadera, A. The second study of order-of- 
merit method. Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 2, 275- 
276.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2366. Tatibana, Y. Neue experimentelle Unter- 
suchungen iiber die Ausdehnung der Farben. (The 
latest experimental studies on spreading of colors.) 
Tohoku psychol. Folia, 1935, 3, 1-40.—Each color 
spreads or contracts in various grades against the other 
colors. Yellow has the highest degree of spreading, blue 
the lowest. It is assumed from many experiments that 
the psychical moment of this spreading must be the 
subjective gleam rather than the brightness in colors. 
— Y. Tatibana (Sendai). 

2367. Thompson, C. M., & Elderton, E. M. 
Strength of vision in relation to eye and hair pig- 


mentation. Biometrika, 1935, 27, 266-268.—( Biol. 
Abstr. IX: 18596). 
2368. Tinker, M. A. Illumination intensities for 


reading. Amer. J. Ophthal., 1935, 18, 1036-1038. 
The writer presents a review of the recent work. 
Apparently the literature is fairly consistent in show 
ing that high intensities of illumination are not 
necessary for easy and efficient reading of legible print. 
The recent experiments of Luckiesh and Moss present 
a striking exception to this conclusion. These experi 
ments are analyzed by the author, who finds that the 
data do not support the conclusion that high intensi 
ties are more favorable than medium intensities. 
High intensity of illumination is favorable for the 
defective eye or when the print is poor and discrimina- 
tion of fine detail is required. For the normal eye 
3 to 5 foot-candles with direct lighting and poor 
diffusion and 10 to 15 foot-candles with the better 
degrees of diffusion found in a few homes and offices 
are adequate. There is nothing to justify the sugges- 
tion that 25 to several hundred foot-candles are 
essential for easy reading of legible print.—T7. 
Karwoski (Dartmouth). 

2369. Turban, M. Uber raiumliche Wirkungen 
von Helligkeitsgefillen. (On the spatial effects of 
brightness gradients.) Psychol. Forsch., 1935, 21, 
1-49.—The reversal of perspective attendant on the 
reversal of the brightness of illumination gradients 
has been known for some time. This investigation is 
concerned primarily with changes in the apparent 
depth of objects, which occur simultaneously with 
reversal of the brightness gradients. A surface placed 
well over the differential threshold for depth, behind a 
screen with an aperture, is seen in the plane of the 
screen when the brightness gradient for the surface 
is in the same direction as that for the screen. A 
surface placed at the aperture is seen behind it when 
the direction of the brightness gradient is reversed. 
These effects depend upon differences in absolute 
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brightness, the steepness of the brightness gradient, 
the type of pattern on the surface, etc. The effect of 
elimination of spatial difference is closely related to 
the Kopfermann effect. The effect of enhancement of 
spatial difference depends on special Gestalt prin- 
ciples not considered by Kopfermann.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

2370. Yamazaki, S. [The phenomenal simul- 
taneity in the field of visual movement.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 10, 545-566.—Phenomenal simul- 
taneity does not always go with physical simultaneity, 
and sometimes has an inverse relation to it. It is 
experienced when there is some duration between the 
disappearance of the first stimulus and the appearance 
of the second. This range of duration is called ‘‘the 
simultaneous region.”’ Its magnitude depends upon 
the velocity of the physical movement of the stimuli, 
and with certain high velocities only a simultaneous 
point is experienced or none at all, while another sort 
of simultaneous region is gained, where two still- 
standing figures are simultaneously seen. This sort 
of simultaneity is called ‘‘the experience of simultane- 
ous existence.”” The simultaneous region is wide or 
narrow according to the width of the light stimuli. 
Shortening of the route of the movement makes it 
draw near to the ‘“‘objectively-after’’; when a longer 
route than the width of the stimulus itself is not 
given, simultaneous existence is experienced, its 
region extending symmetrically to the ‘“‘objectively- 
before’’ and “‘objectively-after."" Other different 
points were suggested.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2371. Zigler, M. J. The experimental relation of 
the two-point limen to the error of localization. J. 
gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 316-332.—Determinations of 
3} measures of tactual acuity were made on the volar 
forearm, under conditions that permitted direct 
comparison between the three measures. The two- 
point simultaneous limen was 1% times the two-point 
successive limen, and 3% times the average error of 
localization. The limens showed no consistent 
differences between transverse and _ longitudinal 
axes, but the indices of precision were slightly greater 
for the transverse measurements. The results are 
interpreted in terms of the characteristics of over- 
lapping local excitatory processes in the receptor 
mechanism.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2372. Ziind-Burquet, A. Sound conduction and 
hearing. An historical, critical and experimental 
study. (Trans. by M. Yearsley.) London: Bale & 
Danielsson, 1932. Pp. 139.—( Biol. Abstr. LX: 18600). 
See also abstracts 2449, 2455, 2458, 2460, 2468, 

2469, 2478, 2479, 2508. } 

FEELING AND EMOTION 

2373. Cannon, W. B. Gray’s objective theory of 
emotion. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 43, 100-106.—A reply 
to Gray's criticisms of Cannon's thalamic theory of 
emotion, and a refutation of Gray's theory. The 
well-known evidence for the thalamic theory is re- 
viewed and it is shown that a theory based on an 
assumption of hypothetical blood-chemistry changes 
stimulating the proprioceptors has no experimental 
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support, nor is it any more “objective’’ than a 
thalamic theory, since both obviously presuppose 
events in the central nervous system.—A. G. Bills 
(Chicago). 

2374. Carroll, R. P. Redefining the emotions. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 464-465.—‘‘We may now 
define an emotion as being a deep, strong, abiding, 
far-reaching sentiment or attitude with a high degree 
of klonetic potentialities.” — H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2375. Gregg, D. The lethal power of the emo- 
tions. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 30-36.—This 
study suggests that the relative mortality incidence 
will be higher among individuals capable of physio- 
logical emotional reaction, where the greater emotional 
element is involved in the disease. Pathologically the 
harmful physiological emotional reaction is largely 
ischemic or endocrinological. The therapy is to avoid 
excess of emotional stimuli or to try to avoid the 
emotional load at times. The tempo of living must 
be slowed down and excessive specialization should be 
avoided.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Val- 
halla, N. Y.) 

[See also abstracts 2392, 2393, 2630, 2747. } 
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2376. Auerbach, W. Zagadnienie wartoSci poz- 
nawczej sad6éw przypomnieniowych. (The value to 
knowledge of memory judgments.) Kwart. psychol., 
1935, 7, 25-60.—A philosophical discussion.—T. M. 
Abel (Progressive Education Association). 

2377. Budkiewicz, J. Przyczynek do psychologiji 
blednego mySlenia. (Contribution to the psychology 
of defective thinking.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 
81-138.—A psychological analysis of the processes 
determining false solutions on several intelligence 
tests. After questioning the S’s, the author also made 
an attempt to indicate the psychological sources of 
these processes. A comparison was also made of the 
processes of correct as well as false solutions.—T7. M. 
Abel (Progressive Education Association). 

2378. Chapman, D. W., & Brown, H. E. The 
reciprocity between clearness and range of attention. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 357-366.—Groups of 8 
letters each were viewed in a tachistoscope, and re- 
ported after each exposure. On half of the cards one 
letter was altered in size, position, or color. The 
differentiated letters were reported more frequently 
than chance, but the other letters on the test cards 
were reported less frequently than those on control 
cards. Thus there was an increase in clearness accom- 
panied by a restriction in the range of attention.— H. 
Schlosberg (Brown). 

2379. Eimgren, J. Minnet. Dess psykologi och 
hygien. (Memory. Its psychology and hygiene.) 
Stockholm: Natur o. Kultur, 1935. Pp. 229.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2380. Hersztejn-Korzehiowa, H. O najwczeé- 
niejszych wspomnieniach z dziecifistwa. (On the 
memory of the earliest childhood experiences.) Kwart. 
psychol., 1935, 7, 243-274.—On the basis of ques- 
tionnaires pertaining to childhood memories given to 
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32 adults and 86 high school students, it was found 
that visual and unpleasant memories predominate. 
Memories that have significance for the present retain 
their feeling tone. Some memories are retained be- 
cause the character and temperament of the S have 
not changed since childhood.—T7T. M. Abel (Progres- 
sive Education Association). 


2381. Hosiasson, J. Uwagi w sprawie psychologiji 
wnioskowafi indukcyjnych. (Remarks on the psy- 
chology of induction.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 
275-300.—On the basis of experiments the author 
ascertains the difficulties that occur in an analysis of 
inductive thinking. She demonstrates that pre- 
existing knowledge and strength of conviction are 
variables in inductive judgments, and that no ade- 
quate methods of controlling them have been de- 
veloped. Experimental knowledge of the psychology 


‘of inductive reasoning would throw light on the 


alleged difference of logical thinking between adults 
and children, and clarify the problems pertaining to 
the logical forms and the validity of induction.— 
T. M. Abel (Progressive Education Association). 

2382. Hull, C. L. The influence of caffeine and 
other factors on certain phenomena of rote learning. 
J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 249-274.—In a carefully 
controlled study of the effects of a 5-grain capsule 
of caffeine citrate on rote learning, each of 8 subjects 
learned 16 lists of 16 syllables each. The caffeine was 
effective, as indicated by an 11% increase in hand 
tremor. The most notable effect of the drug on rote 
learning was a 33% increase in anticipatory displace- 
ments. Other effects were found, all consistent, but 
not statistically reliable. In addition to the specific 
caffeine effects, a number of other phenomena were 
reported.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2383. Kéhler, W., & Restorff, H.v. Analyse von 
Vorgaingen im Spurenfeld: II. Zur Theorie der Re- 
produktion. (Analyses of processes in the trace field: 
Il. On the theory of reproduction.) Psychol. Forsch., 
1935, 21, 56-112.—This investigation carries further 
the line of inquiry of the first paper of this series (see 
VIII: 1527). After a brief discussion of the difficul- 
ties of the neurological theory of association by 
similarity, using methods similar to those of their 
previous investigation, the authors demonstrate 
(1) that reproduction and recognition occur only 
when there is a Gestalt built up on the basis of rela- 
tionship between an actual event and the appropriate 
trace, and (2) that this process is similar to the well- 
known Gestalt phenomena of pair-building in per- 
ception. Consequently the laws of memory are 
formally of the same nature as those of perception. 
Certain experiments seem to invalidate the previous 
thesis of Lewin that reproduction occurs only when 
there is a vector in the psychological field directed 
towards reproduction.—J. F. Brown (Kansas). 

2384. Lambek, C. Essay on the foundation of 
cognition. Copenhagen: Levin & Munksgaard, 1935. 
Pp. 104.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2385. McGeoch, J. A., & McGeoch, G. O. 
Studies in retroactive inhibition. VI. The influence 
of the relative serial positions of the interpolated 
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synonyms. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 1-23.—Ten 
learning presentations of a list of synonyms inter- 
polated immediately after five presentations of an 
original list of adjectives have a marked inhibitory 
effect upon recall and relearning after an interval of 
10 min. The inhibition produced by the synonyms 
is greater than that produced by a list of adjectives 
unrelated to the words of the original list. No clear 
variation occurs in degree of inhibition when the 
synonyms in the interpolated list, instead of appearing 
in the same position as their corresponding adjectives 
in the original list, are removed two or four positions, 
are presented in the reverse order, or are presented in 
a random order. Serial position is, therefore, an 
unimportant factor in the production of inhibition 
under the conditions of the experiment. A tentative 
hypothesis is suggested which attempts to picture 
conditions under which inhibition may occur inde- 
pendently of relative serial position.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


2386. Meyer-Ginsbergowa, A. Badania nad 
psychologiczna zasada sprzecznosci. (Researches 
on the psychological principle of contradiction.) 
Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 341-392.—27 S's were given 
a series of experiments to determine under what 
conditions they were impelled to think logically and 
eliminate contradictions and under what conditions 
they were willing to accept contradictions and were 
undisturbed by the feeling for logical necessity. Two 
factors seemed to give contradiction its appeal: 
(1) the desire for something outside everyday reality, 
and (2) the desire in some way to conquer or overcome 
the laws that govern the universe—T. M. Abel 
(Progressive Education Association ). 


2387. Noll, V.H. The habit of scientific thinking 
—a handbook for teachers—including a manual to 
accompany What do you think? a test of scientific 
thinking. New York: Bureau Publ., Teach. Coll., 
Columbia Univ., 1935. Pp. 26.—Part 1 contains a 
discussion of the habit of scientific thinking. The 
scientific attitude is one of the most desirable attitudes 
for individuals to acquire, and is based on habits of 
thinking which can be defined, developed, and meas- 
ured. These basic thinking habits are: accuracy in all 
operations, intellectual honesty, open-mindedness, 
suspended judgment, seeking true cause-and-effect 
relationships, and criticism. The natural sciences 
present a good means for developing these habits; 
the goal and its recognition determine the efficacy 
of the method used. Specific habits and then gen- 
eralizations based on these should be practiced. Part 
2 describes the development of the test used (for 
grades VII to XII). Two forms are available. The 
reliability coefficient is ‘“‘somewhere between”’ .69 
and .92.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


2388. Radlifiska-Ostaszewska, J. W _ sprawie 
tworzenia sie t. zw. poje€ jasnych lecz niewyraZnych. 
(On the nature of so-called clear but indistinct con- 
cepts.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 393-470.—An 
investigation into the ability of persons to assign an 
object correctly to a class without being able to give 
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the distinctive characteristics of that class.—7. M. 
Abel (Progressive Education Association). 

2389. Rusceac,D. Gandirea surdo-mutilor. (The 
thinking of deaf mutes.) Rev. Pedag., 1935, 5, 384—- 
398.—A list of differences is given.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2390. Tsuji, S. [The function of ‘“‘vector of 
situation” in memory. ] Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 
567-599.— Most experimental studies on memory are 
concerned chiefly with reproduction preceded by an 
intention for it at the time of impression. In everyday 
life, however, we often find ourselves trying to recollect 
events from our past experience which were gained 
without any intention for later reproduction. This 
experiment was planned to study the following three 
Is such a reproduction possible at all? 


points l 
is the reproduction executed 


)) If possible, how 


actually under such conditions as were employed in 
this study 3) What kind of structure of the memory 
trace upon which reproduction depends is to be pre- 


sumed? The subjects were instructed to solve the 
cutting preblem in which presented figures were to be 
cut straight into two parts so that afterwards a square 
could be constructed with them. Then they were 
asked to reproduce the original figures with the inten- 
tion not to impress in memory for the sake of later 


reproduction, but merely to solve the problem. Two 
kinds of control experiments were given. It was 
shown that the reproduction of the original figure was 


not executed from its memory trace as such, but was 
tried by means of recollecting the solving process of 
the cutting-problem and reproducing the constructed 
figure. The structure of the memory trace is not to be 
considered as elementary or mosaic, but seems to be 
bipolar organization as a whole between the figure 
(the problem) and the subject (the self); that is, the 
inactivity of the image of the original figure results 
from the total character or ‘‘vector of situation’”’ in 
the experience of the figure and accordingly in its 
memory trace. The memory trace of the past experi- 
ence, however, seems to have some functional power 
over reproduction, even if there was no intention for 
reproduction at the time of experience.—R. Kuroda 
(Keijo }. 

2391. Tsujimura, Y. [On the recognition of the 
displaced figure.] Jap. J. Psychol., 1935, 10, 601- 
651.—Figures displaced under different conditions 
were observed R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2392. White, M. M. Some factors influencing 
recall of pleasant and unpleasant words. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 48, 134-139.—A comparison of recall 
of P and U words shows that U words are more likely 
to be forgotten than P words. Since more associations 
were found for the P than for the U words, it is sug- 
gested that the reason for the better retention of the 
P words lies in their more numerous associations. 
This suggestion is tested and reported in another 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 126-133).— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2393. White, M. M., & Powell, M. The differen- 
tial reaction time for pleasant and unpleasant words. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 126-133.—The problem 


article 
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of the present experiment was to identify the factor 
which makes for greater retention of P than of U 
words, originally learned to the same degree of 
mastery. Two lists of words were made up from the 
results of a preliminary experiment, in which 108 
S’s were required to write as many responses for 
10 P and 10 U words as they could think of in 30”. 
On the basis of these data, 5 U and 5 P words were 
selected, each being paired with its most frequent 
association. These ten pairs were then presented 
to 16 S's auditorially, by the prompting method, 
until S had given the correct association twice in 
succession. After the learning process was complete 
his reaction time to each stimulus word was measured 
by means of a Dunlap chronoscope. The results 
showed that the average reaction time was smaller 
for P than for U words, and more incorrect responses 
were made to U than to P words. The results are 
interpreted as indicating that U words are inhibited.— 


D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2394. Wile, I. S. The role of the forgettery in 
education. Proc. Inst. except. Child. Child Res. Clin., 
1935, 2, 21-45.—The thinking and remembering 


processes depend upon psychic tonus which is involved 
in, or evolved from, the organic and functional phases 
of personality. The two phases of psychic tonus are 
the memory and the forgettery (or negative resist- 
ance). There is a constant struggle, at different 
levels and to different degrees, between these phases. 
“Memory unifies life, joins the future and the past 
together by means of the present. The forgettery 
participates in this unification by its effect upon 
selectivity and the promotion of harmony in the 
integrated life.’ Both the memory and the for- 
gettery have marked relationships to the emotional 
life and their roles in education should be considered. 

-R. Goldman (Clark). 

2395. Willoughby, R. R. The meaning of ‘‘diffi- 
culty.”” Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 164-167.— 
Because of the confusion in the literature concerning 
the significance of the term “‘difficulty,’’ the author 
suggests that it be renamed. In its objective aspects, 
all that the term implies is that few individuals can 
perform the given act; therefore, he suggests some 
such term as “incidence of successful performance.’’— 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2396. WiSniacka, R. Badania eksperymentalne 
nad wplywem sugestji na zeznania Swiad kén. (Ex- 
periments on the influence of suggestion upon wit- 
nesses.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 529-588.—The 
author found a high degree of suggestibility to leading 
questions and the declarations of the witnesses on 
the part of the uneducated.— 7. M. Abel (Progressive 
Education Association). 

[See also abstracts 2348, 2357, 2359, 2416, 2575. ] 
NERVOUS SYSTEM 

2397. Ackerly, S. Instinctive, emotional and 
mental changes following prefrontal lobe extirpation. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 717-729.—Approxi- 


mately three-fourths of all prefrontal lobe tissue was 
destroyed in this case of a 37-year-old female. Re- 
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peated psychological examinations and interviews 
showed difficulty for the patient to register more than 
one stimulus at a time. ‘This finding is not in- 
consistent with the conception that our frontal lobes 
enable us to become aware of an increasing number of 
simultaneous impressions.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 


2398. Blair, E. A., & Erlanger, J. On the process 
of excitation by brief shocks in axons. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 114, 309-316.—A single most rapid 
axon in a sciatic phalangeal preparation of Rana 
pipiens was stimulated by induction break shock and 
cathode-ray records made. A variable delay between 
the shock and beginning of the spike is interpreted 
as due to the developing excitation process reaching 
the threshold at different times. The rise of excita- 
tion was plotted on the basis of the strength of the 
opposing anodal shock necessary to prevent threshold 
excitation at different times after stimulation. Ex- 
citation apparently rose rapidly to 90% of its maxi- 
mum in 0.15 msec. and to maximum in 0.30 msec. 
It is suggested that no significant portion of the delay 
can be attributed to shock utilization time or to an 
intermediate local process, but that the stimulus 
shock is probably distorted by the electrical system of 
the nerve, and that the excitatory process is probably 
a slow rise of potential to a late maximum at the 
responding element. An equivalent circuit to produce 
this effect is suggested.— 7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

2399. Blair, E. A., & Erlanger, J. On excitation 
and depression in axons at the cathode of the constant 
current. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 317-327.—The 
suggestion of the authors in a previous paper that in 
stimulation of a nerve a large capacitance is charged 
and later discharges, should not affect the growth of 
excitation with constant current. Therefore, the 


= ishould hold, and this 
l1-ek 
was found to be the case. It is held that voltage- 
response time curves show the characteristics of a 
voltage impressed on a capacitance through a resist- 
ance. Other circuits do not explain the delay of 
excitation. Cathodal depression is measured with 
and without a polarizing voltage and is attributed to 
a change in reactivity rather than to electrical proper- 
ties of nerve. With constant current, excitation rises 
rapidly to a maximum, maintains a plateau and is 
terminated by cathodal depression.—T. W. Forbes 
(N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2400. Dye, J. A. On the question of duplication 
of sympathetic innervation to bilaterally innervated 
structures. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 443-451.— 
Using cats under dial anesthesia and stimulating the 
effectors of the splanchnic nerves, the cardiac accel- 
erators, and two lower abdominal sympathetic nerves 
to produce responses of the nictitating membrane, in 
blood pressure and in heart acceleration, the effect of 
stimulating right and left nerves separately and 
together was compared. In general no summation 
greater than linear was obtamed, and it is concluded 
that each set of nerves to a bilaterally innervated 
organ innervates separate effectors, and that there is 


ordinary equation V = 
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no duplication of sympathetic innervation.—T. W. 
Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2401. Erlanger, J., & Blair, E. A. Observation 
on repetitive responses in axons. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 114, 328-361.—A repetitive discharge at differ- 
ent rates was obtained from axons with anodal 
polarization. It is suggested that no response occurs 
until excitability is above threshold, that there is 
then a rapid firing with another rise in excitability 
between series of discharges so that a slight variation 
in excitability will cause another response. The 
termination would be caused by cathodal depression. 
It is suggested that the end organ imposes a potential 
on the fiber, and various points in favor of the view 
that this is a possible mechanism for the transfer of 
stimulation from end organ to fiber by electrical 
means are discussed.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psy- 
chiatric Institute). 

2402. Hasama, B. I. Uber die Zentralwirkung 
des Adrenalins im Aktionsstrombild. (The central 
action of adrenalin in the action-current picture.) 
Arch. exp. Path. Phermak., 1935, 177, 655-661.— 
(Biol. Abstr. IX: 18610). 


2403. Jacobsohn, D. Chronaxieverinderungen 
und Ketose bei Paradentose. (Chronaxy changes and 


ketosis in paradentasis.) Berlin: Ebering, 1935. 
Pp. 23.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 
2404. Maspes, P. E., & Romero, A. Sulla 


cronassia nella miasienia e sue variazioni sotto le 
axioni di alcunifarmaci. (On chronaxy in myasthenia 
and its variations under the action of different phar- 
maceutics.) Riv. neurol., 1934, No. 6, 667-681.— 
G. M. Hirsch (Rome): 


2405. Mettler, F. A. Cerebral function and cor- 
tical localization. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 367-401. 
—In this paper the following topics were treated in 
some detail: a typical cortical afferent system 
(vision), motor functions, frontal area and intelli- 
gence, intra-cortical relationships, comparative neu- 
rology, myelination, cytoarchitecture, cortical locali- 
zation, the conditioned reflex, and inhibition. Finally 
the results of recent ablation experiments (especially 
Lashley’s) are summarized. Mettler sees no need for 
vicarious cortical function or for equipotentiality, and 
adheres to ‘‘the morphological principles of organiza- 
tion which have followed the development of the 
neural doctrine." There is a bibliography of 142 
titles. Several pages of comments by Lashley and 
Herrick are appended to the paper.— H. Schlosberg 
(Brown). 

2406. Pines, L. [Bekhterev’s conceptions of the 
structure and function of the brain.] TJrud. /nst. 
Izuch. Mozga Bekht., 1935, 3, 9-36.—Three stages 
can be distinguished in Bekhterev’s work. The first 
was dedicated to anatomical investigations of the 
central nervous system, and was more or less devoid 
of general theoretical conceptions. The second 
stage was marked by a profusion of experimental 
physiological investigations which used the methods 
of stimulation and extirpation, and led to many 
valuable findings in various special fields. The 
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general theory evolved from these experiments was 
mechanistic in nature, a strict localization of even 
the most complicated functions being taken for 
granted. During the last period the concepts of 
reflexology were developed by Bekhterev, and all 
processes in the central nervous system were con- 
sidered as reflexes. The author traces the numerous 
European influences in Bekhterev’s theories at the 
different stages. He points out his inconsistencies 
and criticizes him for his eclecticism, for his “‘idealis- 
tic’’ tendencies, and especially for disregarding the 
developmental aspect of the problem, which alone 
enables one to understand the human organism as 
historically and economically determined.— EE. Hanf- 
mann (Worcester State Hospital). 

2407. Thomas, C. B. Constriction of pial vessels 
in the unanesthetized cat produced by stimulation 
of the cervical sympathetic chain. Amer. J. Physiol., 
1936, 114, 278-281.—A slight constriction of ipsi- 
lateral arterioles of the pia was observed micro- 
scopically through a window in the skull upon cervical 
sympathetic stimulation—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. 
Psychiatric Institute). 

[See also abstracts 2305, 2335, 2346, 2435, 2441, 

2444, 2459, 2548. ] 
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2408. Allen, F. Learning and relearning. Brit. J. 
Psychol., 1936, 26, 217-232.—The curves of learning to 
typewrite obtained by Book show a diurnal oscillation 
between alternate facilitation and inhibition of learn- 
ing, the plateaus representing prolonged inhibitory 
periods. The curves of relearning of poetry and non- 
sense material obtained by Ebbinghaus and Rado- 
sawljewitch show the same phenomenon. There is a 
maximum of facilitation after about one day. Thus 
memorizing is not a steady process of storing up 
impressions, nor is forgetting a process of uninter- 
rupted decay; but in both cases ultimate equilibrium 
is attained by an alternate facilitation and inhibition 
of the neural processes involved.—M. D. Vernon 
Cambridge, England). 

2409. Antoni, N. Babinskireflexen. (The Babin- 
ski reflex.) Med. Féren. Tidsskr., 1933, 11, 1-6.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2410. Asriatin, E. [Defensive motor conditioned 
reflexes in dogs deprived of the motor areas of the 
large cerebral hemispheres.] C. R. Acad. Set., 
U.R.S.S., 1935, 193-200.—The motor and somes- 
thetic areas of the cortex of the dog were extirpated. 
Four and a half months after the operation, C-R’s 
were established with electric shock to the left hind 
leg as the unconditioned stimulus and a visual and 
a tactile stimulation as the conditioned stimuli. The 
first C-R appeared after 11, the second after 13 trials, 
and the C-R’s became stable after five days of ex- 
perimentation. One and a half months later a C-R 
was formed to a musical note and differentiated from 
another lower note. Inhibitory processes of the C-R's 
are also said to have been observed in the dog.— 
G. H. S. Rasran (Columbia). 
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2411. Benedek, L. Belsé secretio és psyche. 
(Internal secretion and psyche.) Orv. Hetil. (Suppl.), 
1934. Pp. 25.—On the basis of examinations of 5032 
patients of his psychiatric clinic the author could not 
find clear correlations between endocrine dysfunction 
and body type in Pende’s sense. Dysfunction of the 
thyroid showed only crude correspondences with 
psychic disorders. Dysfunctions of the pituitary 
showed both euphoria and depression, or somnolence, 
indifference, etc. Sometimes it remains indetermin- 
able whether the psychic troubles are consequences of 
endocrine dysfunction of the heightened endocranial 
pressure. In diabetes the author has found, besides 
neurasthenic manifestations, cases with paralytic 
behavior. He does not find probable the views of 
W. Jaensch on the correlation of constitutional type 
with Anschauungsbilder, or those of E. R. Jaensch on 
the possibility of deducing ideas or perceptions from 
Anschauungsbilder.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2412. Borovski, V. M. Rol ritma pri virabotke 
navika. (On the role of rhythms in habit formation.) 
Instinkti, Naviki, 1935, 1, 60-67.—The author shows 
that rhythm as such is of value in the learning 
process. It makes habit formation easier. However, 
when a large number of kinesthetic receptions are 
involved, the influence loses in strength.—R. E. 
Garner (Clark). 

2413. Borovski, V. M., & Kobozeva, P. S. K 
voprosi o roli rezhima vremeni v virabotke navikov. 
(Relation between distribution of practice. and 
difficulty of the problem.) Jnstinkti, Naviki, 1935, 1, 
68-76.—The authors show in a comparison between 
two habits of different degrees of difficulty that the 
more difficult of the two required a considerably 
greater number of distributed periods of practice. 
For easier habits the difference between distributed 
and concentrated practice is similar but not so im- 
portant. With a large number of experiments constant 
errors appear which lengthen the learning period. 
Non-linkage of the primal tests to biological drives is 
postulated as the cause.—R. E. Garner (Clark). 


2414. Broers, H., & DeKleyn, A. Experimentelle 
Untersuchungen iiber den optokinetischen Nystag- 
mus. (Experimental investigations on optokinetic 
nystagmus.) Acta brev. neerl. Physiol., 1934, 4, 61-62. 
—(Biol. Abstr. IX: 18558). 


2415. Burtt, H. E. Motor concomitants of the 
association reaction. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 51- 
63.—The experiment followed Luria’s technique of 
having the subject press a pneumatic key at the same 
time he gave a verbal response. This key records 
continuously the pressure exerted by the hand. More 
exhaustive quantitative and qualitative analysis of 
the records was attempted in an experiment which 
was otherwise conventional, involving the determina- 
tion of which of two boxes a subject had inspected. 
Subjects differed in the typical patterns traced by the 
recorder from the key. Most of these normal patterns 
fell into five types. Significant disturbances or devia- 
tions from the normal pattern for a given subject 
were noted. Quantitatively the most diagnostic fea- 
ture was the time by which the manual response 
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preceded the verbal, although it was supposed to be 
synchronous. The standard deviation of these times 
was likewise of some diagnostic value. The qualita- 
tive variations comprised 18 which were of sufficient 
frequency to be useful in subsequent analysis. A 
double response in which the subject presses pre- 
maturely and then presses again was of considerable 
value. Other variations which are most frequently 
significant are the rebound after pressing the key 
with either a sudden or gradual return to initial level 
and the omission of the manual response altogether.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2416. Clites, M.S. Certain somatic activities in 
relation to successful and unsuccessful problem 
solving. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 106-115.—The 
problem used was the second water-dipping problem 
from the adult level of the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet test. The apparatus was one described by 
Davis and Porter (J. gen. Psychol., 1931, 5, 115-120). 
Results show that successful solving of the problem 
is accompanied by decreased skin resistance. This 
decrease becomes noticeable when the problem is 
about to be attacked and persists for some time after 
the successful solution. The resistance in the case of 
persevering but failing subjects tends to be higher 
during the problem situation than during the corre- 
sponding control situations. Subjects who give up 
have a significant drop in resistance as they start 
reading the problem. This resistance tends to rise 
during attempted solution and during the rest periods 
after the problem. ‘Inasmuch as the activity of the 
sweat glands is under the control of the sympathetic 
nervous system, a decrease in electrical resistance 
indicates that during successful problem solving of this 
type the sympathetic nervous system is more active 
than during rest periods of these subjects. Un- 
successful problem solving is not accompanied by an 
increase of activity of the sympathetic system as 
compared with the activity during rest.’"—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2417. Collin, R. Réflexes neuro-endocriniens 
extéroceptifs. (Neuro-endocrine exteroceptive re- 
flexes.) Scientia, Bologna, 1936, 59, 20-29.—The 
projective type of sense stimuli arousing the eye, 
ear, etc., are able to produce through the agency of 
the pituitary gland certain vegetative reactions which 
the author has named neuro-endocrine exteroceptive 
reflexes. So far he has demonstrated three types of 
these: olfacto-pituitro-sexual, optico-pituitro-pigmen- 
tary (affecting the pigmentary cellules) and optico- 
pituitro-sexual (affecting, as does also the first, the 
gonads). Involved in the production of these are: 
(1) the receptor neurones; (2) the hypothalamic- 
pituitary nerve connections, and (3) the appropriate 
hormones. The connections are somewhat com- 
plicated and the presence of these reflexes is shown 
to be of interest to psychologists.—L. S. Selling 
(Recorder’s Court, Detroit). 


2418. Courtois, A., & Néoussikine, B. Influence 
de l’alcool sur la chronaxie des muscles antagonistes 
chez homme. (The effect of alcohol on chronaxy of 
antagonistic muscles in man.) Travail hum., 1935, 3, 
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432-440.—Two different chronaxies were found for 
the extensor of the finger at an upper and a lower 
point. With some subjects the ingestion of alcohol 
decreased the difference between these points, whereas 
with other subjects the alcohol exaggerated this 
difference. The result does not confirm a previous 
finding by another investigator that in cases of 
mental disturbance alcohol increased the difference 
between chronaxies, while in cases of motor dis- 
turbance it made the chronaxies approach one 
another.— H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 


2419. Dennis, W. Laterality of function in early 
infancy under controlled developmental conditions. 
Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 242—252.—This report deals 
with ‘‘the laterality aspects of the behavior of two 
infants, who to the best of the experimenter’s ability 
were guarded from an early age from incidents which 
might be expected to lead to a side preference in any 
activity.” Nevertheless, laterality preferences did 
develop, and these preferences seem to be dependent 
‘“‘upon the situation and upon the particular response” 
rather than upon any general trait or cortical asym- 
metry.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2420. Dijk, J. A. v. The capillo-motor origin of 
the treppe and the other variations in the contraction 
heights of a fatigue curve. Arch. néerl. Physiol., 
1934, 19, 301-371.—If a muscle is made to execute 
a series of contractions by uniform and rhythmical 
stimulations the graphic record of these contractions 
shows, among other things, the treppe or staircase 
effect. Various conceptions of the etiology of the 
treppe have been expressed in the literature. In the 
present paper the author develops the view that the 
treppe phenomenon is an experimental artifact. It 
can be accounted for in the following way: A stimu- 
lated muscle gradually achieves the maximal activity 
of which it is capable, under the strength of stimulus 
employed for its rhythmical excitation, because of 
a gradual increase in the number of excitable, and 
thus contracting fibrils. This increase is occasioned 
by an increasing oxygen supply to the fibrils, resulting 
from gradual opening of the capillary net of the con- 
tracting muscle, the capillary action being brought 
about by the same unnatural stimulus as that by 
which the muscle is excited. Gradual adaptation of 
the capillary network is not present in natural life, 
as its control is momentarily mediated by the central 
nervous system. Hence the treppe may be regarded 
as an experimental artifact.—C. P. Stone (Stanford). 


2421. Elliott, M. H., & Bousfield, W. A. Two 
basic mechanisms in motivation. Psychol. Rev., 1936, 
43, 94-99.—A review of the experimental evidence on 
the behavioral effects of food-deprivation shows that 
they result from the operation of one or both of two 
mechanisms: the proprioceptive, i.e., tension, and 
the sympathetico-adrenal, i.e., emotion. The former 
is the more important under normal conditions, but 
decreases in effectiveness with long deprivation. The 
latter becomes more effective with prolonged depriva- 
tion. The different drives have similar effects to the 
extent that the proprioceptive mechanism operates 
and they are like emotions to the extent that they 
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involve the sympathetico-adrenal process.—A. G. 
Bills (Chicago). 

2422. Flory, C. D. The effect of art training on 
mirror drawing. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 99-105.— 
Students trained in art were nearly twice as efficient 
in mirror drawing at the start of the experiment as an 
untrained group. Both groups increased rapidly in 
efficiency during the early trials. There was some 
indication that art students were bored more than 
untrained subjects after the artistic possibilities of 
the design had been exhausted. Untrained subjects 
can reach the efficiency of the trained group if suff- 
cient time is allowed and sufficient effort is expended. 

H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2423. Gallego, J. La fatiga y su medida. Capaci- 
dad fisica. (Fatigue and its measure. Physical 
capacity.) Rev. Organiz. cient., 1935, 4, 695-716.—A 
summary of the literature. Bartlett's definition of 
fatigue is used. Ultraviolet radiation increases 
capacity for work and elevates the breathing rate 
and the alkaline reserve. Excessive temperature 
augments fatigue. Work tempo is related to bio- 
logical type—pyknics are slow, athletics fast, the 
tempo oscillates in leptosomes; there is a peculiar 
rhythm suited to each individual. The 1931 article 
of Moss, Hunter, French and Hunt on the measure- 
ment of fatigue is reviewed. Fatigue (1) diminishes 
resistance to cold and infections; (2) modifies reaction 
time; (3) increases chronaxy; and (4) diminishes in 
general the fundamental psychological and physio- 
logical aptitudes for work. To mitigate fatigue it is 
urged that: (1) useless movements be eliminated; 
(2) rest pauses be organized; (3) the work be adapted 
to the human factor; (4) hygiene be stressed; and 
(5) workers be selected by adequate techniques.— 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

2424. Ghiselli, E. Changes in neuro-muscular 
tension accompanying the performance of a learning 
problem involving constant choice time. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 91-98.—Two serial multiple-choice 
problems, involving the same kind of eye-hand 
coordination, were presented to each subject. The 
task required of the subject was to react to the flash 
of a signal light by depressing one of three plunger 
keys. Through a rigid system of levers and springs 
the extent to which the keys were depressed was 
recorded on a polygraph. Analysis of the findings 
leads the author to conclude “that neuromuscular 
tension is maintained at a constant level during the 
learning of a short speed task which demands constant 
application on the part of the learner. Once the task 
is learned, however, the tension markedly decreases. 
Adaptation to such a task is manifest by a rapid 
decrease in variability of tension during learning, and 
a consistent small variability during subsequent learn- 
ing of a similar problem.""— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2425. Halverson, H. M., & Newhall,S. M. Eye- 
movements correlated with innervation of the orbicu- 
laris oculi: II. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 333-344.— 
In an earlier paper the experimenters have reported 
that there is a slight (1.5°) upward displacement of 


the eyeball during both voluntary and periodic 
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blinking. The present paper reports the analysis of 
motion picture records of 5 periodic blinks and 5 
reflex (auditory) eyelid responses from each of 5 
subjects. During the periodic blink there was an 
upward and a slight templeward roll of the eyeball. 
The movement of the eye during the auditory reflex 
was much less pronounced.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2426. Henderson, Y., Oughterson, A. W., Green- 
berg, L. A., & Searle, C. P. Muscle tonus, intra- 
muscular pressure and the venopressor mechanism. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 261-268.—The method 
of intramuscular tonus was used. The subject re- 
clined on his back and a hypodermic needle was 
thrust into the biceps. The needle was connected by 
tubing to a U manometer so that the reading of the 
pressure at which saline solution in the glass tube in 
the butt of the needle moved could be recorded. 
Acapnia (2 minutes forced breathing) decreased and 
hypercapnia (5 minutes of 7% CQ,) increased tonus. 
There was no increase in tonus after moderate exer- 
cise.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2427. Henderson, Y., Oughterson, A. W., Green- 
berg, L. A., & Searle, C. P. Air movement as a 
stimulus to the skin, the reflex effects upon muscle 
tonus, and indirectly upon the circulation of the 
blood; also the effects of therapeutic baths. Amer. J. 
Physiol., 1936, 114, 269-272.—Five males, naked to 
the waist, were placed under a fan and in a carbon 
dioxide bath. Intramuscular tonus, measured by the 
technique described in the previous paper, increased 
under the fan and in the CO, impregnated bath. It is 
suggested that this explains the effect of fresh air and 
that fainting in crowds is due to the failure of venous 
return due to loss of the tonus dependent upon skin- 
stimulation.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 


2428. Hopfenmiiller, H. Der gute und der 
schlechte Turner. (The good and the poor gymnast.) 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1935, 49, 208-233.—After the 
checking of grades in gymnastics with other school 
grades for high school children, special tests were 
administered to selected small groups. In general, 
scholastic ability and intelligence correlated directly 
with gymnastic ability. There were many individual 
instances in which the opposite trend was striking; 
these occurred particularly in the higher rankings. 
The abilities upon which gymnastic achievement 
depends seem to fall into two large groups. These 
comprise speed and precision of response on the one 
hand and physical strength and dexterity on the 
other. Many special gymnastic feats do not correlate 
with intelligence, and vice versa.—H. D. Spoerl 
(Northeastern). 

2429. Hulin, W. C., & Katz, D. A comparison of 
the bell signal for right and wrong responses: a 
reply. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 117-119.—The 
authors, on the basis of their own experimental data 
and that of Tolman, Hall and Bretnall and of Muen- 
zinger, concluded that the sounding of a bell accom- 
panying right responses aided learning more than the 
sounding of a bell accompanying wrong responses. 
Muenzinger objected to the conclusion on the ground 
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that while one group of his data favored the bell-right 
situation, a second group favored the bell-wrong 
situation. The authors still hold to their original 
conclusion inasmuch as in the four experiments under 
discussion the data favor the bell-right situation in all 
cases but one. The exception, according to Muen- 
zinger, is the result from his second group, but here 
the average error for the bell-wrong group for 20 
trials in only 0.9 less than for the bell-right group. 
Muenzinger further objected that the authors did not 
control the factor of maze pattern. The assumption 
is that differences in learning might be due to differ- 
ences in pattern. The authors did call attention to 
the results which Muenzinger and Tolman et al. ob- 
tained on this question, and concluded that no con- 
sistent difference between the two patterns was 
shown. This agrees with Muenzinger’s own con- 
clusion: “If we compare the difficulty of pattern A 
with that of pattern B, we again get contradictory 
results, so that we cannot assume a reliable difference 
between the two situations.”— H. W. Karn (Pitts- 
burgh). 


2430. Jacobson, E. The course of relaxation in 
muscles of athletes. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
98-108.—The problem of the present study was to 
determine the speed of relaxation of the muscles of 
the forearm in athletes. 10 S’s were used, 5 of them 
members of the University of Chicago football team. 
Records were made photographically by means of an 
amplifier-galvanometer assembly. Judging this group 
of S’s in terms of their relaxation times, the author 
concludes that ‘‘athletes as a group succeed in relaxing 
a particular muscle-group to a fuller and more sus- 
tained extent than do ordinary student S’s (not 
trained to relax), but their success is less marked than 
in S’s trained to relax. However, individual 
athletes can be selected who succeed at this particular 
test as well as many S’s trained to relax.’-—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2431. Konorski, J., & Miller, S. Pewne zagad- 
nienia nauki 0 wyzszych czynnosciach ukladu ner- 
wowego w zastosowaniu do pedagogiki. (Certain 
scientific problems concerning the higher activities of 
the nervous system and their pedagogical applica- 
tion.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 212-231. 
The authors demonstrate that the physiology of the 
higher activities of the nervous system may have 
great importance for pedagogy and mental hygiene. 
Defining habits and neurotic conditions as condi- 
tional reflexes, they show that by a proper combina- 
tion of stimuli one can influence them, particularly 
in childhood, which is characterized by great suscep- 
tibility to stimuli.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


2432. Krout, M. H. Autistic gestures. An ex- 
perimental study in symbolic movement. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1935, 46, No. 208. Pp. 126.—Autistic or 
self-directed gestures appear when an _ individual 
“inhibiting his direct response to an external situation, 
responds to subsequent internal stimulation ex- 
plicitly."’ The aims of this study were to develop a 
method of observing autistic gestures, to determine 
the reliability of the method and the consistency with 
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which autistic gestures reappear, and to discover 
their emotional origins. In his method the author 
employed time sampling, i.e., observation for short 
periods at definite intervals, word-association tests, 
and specially devised mute-association tests in which 
the responses were not of the explicit language type. 
His subjects and observers were college students 
Observations were made not only in prearranged 
situations but also in the classroom. By assigning 
two observers to each subject and comparing their 
results the author found that the methods of observa- 
tion were highly reliable. By correlating the gestures 
obtained in the classroom with those in mute-associa 
tion tests, or the gestures obtained in two successive 
mute-association tests, or those obtained in an un- 
controlled situation with those that could be re 
produced in a trance state, the author demonstrated 
that autistic gestures reappear with a high degree of 
consistency. Further experiments with crucial 
stimulus words showed that such gestures originate in 
conflict situations. Gesture analysis may be used in 
personality studies. A list of 340 gestures is ap 
pended.— K. F. Muenzinger (Colorado). 

2433. Larguier des Bancels, J. Appétit et besoin. 
(Appetite and need.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 
32, 519-521.—Contrary to Katz’s finding that in the 
case of chickens the exterior circumstances as well as 
the physiological condition of the animal determine 
the amount of food consumed, the author claims that 
pigeons obey the energy demands of their organisms 
and allow very little variation in body weight, no 
matter what the environmental influences may be. 
Perhaps this constancy of body weight is a necessary 
condition for successful flying.—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

2434. Latmanisova, L. V., Schamarina, N. M., 
& Ufland, Ya. M. Uber Schwankungen der Muskel- 
chronaxie bei der Arbeit. (Variations in muscle 
chronaxy during work.) Arbettsphysiologie, 1932, 5, 
681-695.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 18645). 

2435. Leidler, R. Das vegetative System und 
der Vestibularapparat. (I). II]. Der Einfluss des 
vegetativen Systems auf den peripheren Vestibular- 
apparat zugleich ein Beitrag zur Lehre vom Laby- 
rinthliquor. (The vegetative nervous system and 
the vestibular apparatus. I. II. Influence of the 
vegetative system on the peripheral vestibular ap 
paratus and the theory of the labyrinth fluid.) Mschr. 


Ohrenhetlk., 1934, 68, 513-532; 686-712.—( Biol. 
Abstr. 1X: 18587). 

2436. Loewy, A. Abschwichung von Refliexen im 
Héhenklima. (The weakening of reflexes at high 


altitudes.) Z. ges. Neurol. Psychiat., 1933, 145, 733 
738.—( Biol. Abstr. 1X: 18621). 

2437. Lowe, M.F. The application of the balance 
to the study of the bodily changes occurring during 
periods of volitional activity. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1936, 26, 245—262.—If an individual is placed upon a 
Mosso balance, certain characteristic changes of 
balance are found to occur, resulting from physiological 
readjustments which alter the position of the center of 
gravity of the body, both from the head to the foot 
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end and from the left to the right side. It was demon- 
strated that such changes accompanied fairly definite 
mental states. Thus during periods of relaxation 
there was a consistent shift toward the left side and 
the head end, and during periods of purposeful mental 
activity toward the right side and the foot end.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2438. Léwenstein, O. The equilibrium function 
of the vertebrate labyrinth. Biol. Rev., 1936, 11, 
113-146.—A review of the literature on the function 
of the labyrinth in fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds, 
and mammals.—M. A. Rubin (Clark). 

2439. Muenzinger, K. F. A note on the relative 
efficacy of a bell signal for right and wrong responses 
in maze learning. J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 116-117. 

Hulin and Katz recently repeated part of an ex- 
periment by Tolman, Hall and Bretnall which had 
also been repeated by the author. Hulin and Katz 
concluded that their results, which showed that the 
bell-right situation was more easily learned than the 
bell-wrong situation, agree with those of Tolman, 
Hall and Bretnall, and Muenzinger, although the 
latter contradicted his own data by stating that no 
significant difference had been demonstrated. It is 
the author's contention that while data from one of 
his groups favored the bell-right situation (results 
mentioned by Hulin and Katz), data from a second 
comparable group favored the bell-wrong situation. 
Because of the opposite results it was concluded that 
no difference was demonstrated between the two 
situations. The author further objects to the fact 
that Hulin and Katz did not control the factor of the 
pattern learned by the subjects—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2440. Philip, B. R. The relationship between 
speed and accuracy ina motortask. /. exp. Psychol., 
1936, 19, 24-50.—Speed and accuracy in three motor 
tasks of increasing complexity all involving continuous 
tapping were studied by means of a self-registering 
apparatus. Analysis of the data shows that the 
relationship between speed and accuracy in these 
tasks conforms to the phi-gamma hypothesis. The 
curve of best fit is an integration of the normal 
probability curve. Constants are given for 66 curves 
obtained in the experiment. The closeness of fit of 
observed values to the theoretical ones was check by 
Pearson's x* method, and by his criterion 2x? 
V2n-1<¢ 2. Practice and fatigue effects were esti- 
mated. A preliminary analysis of the component 
factors of the tasks used in the study is given, and a 
comparison is made of the absolute speeds of the 
tasks. The correlation between accuracy and errors 
is curvilinear, and there is an inverse relationship 
between them. It is shown that the complexity of 
the task determines the form of the curve; the simpler 
the task, the greater the coefficient of precision. A 
precise measure of speed, when accuracy varies, is 
suggested.— //. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2441. Ranson, S. W., & Magoun, H. W. Respira- 
tory and pupillary reactions induced by electrical 
stimulation of the hypothalamus. Arch. Neurol. 
Psychiat., Chicago, 1933, 29, 1179-1194.—( Biol. 
Abstr. 1X: 18629). 


MOTOR PHENOMENA AND ACTION 


2442. Reed, H. B. An experiment on the law of 
effect in learning the maze by humans. J. educ. 
Psychol., 1935, 26, 695-700.—‘‘According to Thorn- 
dike, the pleasantness or unpleasantness in question 
somehow acts back on the connections that produced 
the response and either strengthens or weakens them, 
pleasantness strengthening and unpleasantness weak- 
ening. When we speak of the law of effect in this 
paper, we have in mind (this) meaning.” 78 college 
students learned an ‘‘angular T maze”’ to one errorless 
trial, after having been divided into six ‘‘equal” 
groups on the basis of the trials and errors required 
to learn a preliminary maze. The groups learned 
under one of the following conditions: (1) shock for 
errors; (2) shock for correct moves; (3) “‘right’’ for 
errors and ‘‘wrong”’ plus shock for correct moves; 
(4) no reward or punishment; (5) “‘right’’ for errors; 
(6) “right’’ for correct moves. Methods 1 and 6 “‘are 
in agreement with the law of effect’’; methods 2, 3, 
and 5 “are contrary to the law of effect.’’ ‘‘According 
to the law of effect it should be impossible to learn by 
method 3."" Only 5 of 75 critical ratios were greater 
than 3 (no correction was used to take into account 
the matching procedure). When all data are used, 
only error scores indicate the inferiority of method 
4toallothers. Elimination of first trial records makes 
the differences greater. Conclusion: “It is probably 
safer to say that pleasantness and unpleasantness, or 
satisfaction and annoyance as such, have nothing to 
do with the strengthening or weakening of a response.”’ 

A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2443. Roos, M. M. Variations with age in fre- 
quency distributions of degrees of handedness. Child 
Develpm., 1935, 6, 259-268.—Handedness of 296 
kindergarten children, 291 sixth graders, and 398 
college students was calculated as a ratio between the 
number of taps on a telegraph key during a sixty- 
second interval made by the right and left hands 
individually. Irrespective of age, these handedness 
ratios follow a normal distribution, with a midpoint 
somewhat in the direction of dextrality. ‘‘About 81% 
of people show greater native ability with their right 
hand as indicated by the tapping test, whereas 
approximately 96% learn to use their right hand 
preferentially as indicated by the number marking 
test..".—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2444. Ruch, T.C. Evidence of the non-segmental 
character of spinal reflexes from an analysis of 
the cephalad effects of spinal transection (Schiff- 
Sherrington phenomenon). Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 
114, 457-467.—Cats were decerebrated at the inter- 
collicular level and transections of the spinal cord 
were made after 8 or 10 of the large posterior roots 
of the lumbar sacral region had been sectioned. Sec- 
tion of the roots one day and from 3 to 13 days pre- 
vious to transection of the cord was used. Deaffer- 
entation failed to affect the excitability of the forelimb 
stretch reflex, whereas transection increased it as much 
as seven times. Section of the posterior columns 
showed no effect, whereas homolateral hemisection 
affected both limbs. It is therefore suggested that 
ascending paths of one lateral half of the cord act 
bilaterally on the forelimbs and that the effect on the 
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stretch reflex comes from fibers in the ventral portion 
of each half of the cord. It is suggested that the effect 
of remote spinal segments on excitability of forelimb 
reflexes may be due to interruption of a ‘‘long circuit”’ 
mechanism or to a spontaneous discharge from centers 


in the cord.—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric 
Institute). 
2445. Schneider, E. C., & Crampton, C. B. The 


cardio-vascular responses of pre-adolescent boys to 
muscular activity. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 
473—481.—The basal arterial pressure was lower and 
pulse higher in pre-adolescents than in adults. Heart 
acceleration in changing from a recumbent to a 
standing position was from 20 to 34 beats as against 
6 to 15 ordinarily obtained with adults. A pubescent 
boy showed the linear relationship between load and 
pulse rate found in adults, while pre-adolescents did 
not; 6000 foot-pounds was an overload for the latter. 
—T. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 

2446. Shen, N. C. Handedness effects in simul- 
taneous lifting of weights by both hands. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1936, 19, 64—76.—The experiments described 
were performed with ten right-handed subjects to 
study the effect of handedness upon lifting weights. 
The method of limits was used and the technique of 
simultaneous lifting by both hands adopted. Results 
show that there is a tendency for right-hand under- 
estimation and left-hand over-estimation of heavi- 
ness. In other words, for the weights lifted by the 
right hand and the left hand as equal in heaviness to a 
constant standard of 11 g., the right-hand lifted ones 
are physically heavier than the left-hand lifted ones. 
This difference between the two hands is attributed to 
the supposed capacity of the preferred hand, the right, 
to exert greater force than does the non-preferred 
under identical conditions. Besides the exerting- 
greater-force capacity, the preferred hand was found 
to experience heaviness more accurately. Here higher 
accuracy means smaller variability of the results.— 
H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2447. Sniegocki, W. Przyczynek do analizy 
psychologicznej karnosci. (A contribution to the 
psychological analysis of discipline.) Kwart. psychol., 
1935, 7, 521-528.—An attempt to analyze the term 
“discipline” from the psychological point of view. 
Three phases of psychological processes leading to 
disciplined behavior are distinguished and discussed: 
(1) perception and comprehension of the command; 
(2) emotional and convictional reaction to the com- 
mand, (3) taking of decisina.—T. M. Abel (Progres- 
sive Education Association ). 


2448. Stephens, J. M. The conditioned reflex as 
the explanation of habit formation. III. The opera- 
tion of two higher-order reactions in close succession. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1936, 19, 77-90.—The subject sat 
at a table on which there was a row of three metal 
contacts opposite his left hand and a similar row oppo- 
site his right hand. Normally he kept a stylus on the 
middle contact of the left row and another stylus on 
the middle contact of the right row. He was told to 
listen for the sound of a certain buzzer and then, with 
the left hand, to hit the other two contacts in a given 
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order. If he hit quickly enough a bell with a distinc- 
tive tone would ring. Whenever another buzzer 
sounded he was to hit corresponding contacts with 
the other stylus. If successful with the right hand a 
different bell would sound. He was then told how 
much a success in the respective hands would count 
towards his total score. The hand assigned the 
highest score was to be considered the more important 
hand. The criterion for conditioning is that the sub- 
ject when receiving only one signal shall move both 
hands or at least the hand for which no signal was 
received. Results show that, although both types of 
conditioning occur, there is much more likelihood of 
the second stimulus calling forth the response of the 
first than there is of the first calling forth the response 
of the second. This held true no matter how the first 
and second signals differed in importance.— H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 

2449. Takagi, K., & Doi, T. [The influence of 
torsion of opto-motoric system on action.] Jap. J. 
Psychol., 1935, 10, 519-544.—In carrying out an 
action which has not yet been mastered, one experi- 
ences a separation of action and surface of action, or 
in other words an interconcurrence of action intended 
and action really done. One feels as if one’s own body, 
especially hands and legs, lay outside one’s own 
control. The authors intend to study general charac- 
teristics of such a state of action under the torsion of 
the opto-motor system, using a trapezoidal prism 
under which O’s were obliged to draw a straight line. 
Three types of action, namely controlled, searching 
and confused, were distinguished. In confused action, 
movements are fragmentary, trembling and impul- 
sive, the surface lying outside of the field of one’s 
person. This type sometimes breaks out near the 
end of controlled action.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


[See also abstracts 2303, 2320, 2395, 2407, 2457, 
2468, 2495, 2501, 2519, 2565, 2744, 2749, 2774. ] 
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2450. Abramowitz, A. A. Color changes in 
cancroid crabs of Bermuda. Proc. nat. Acad. Sci., 
Wash., 1935, 21, 677-681.—A report of alterations in 
distribution of several pigments in red and white 
Portunid crabs (P. ordwayt and P. anceps) when the 
crabs were placed on variously illuminated back- 
grounds. Although there were wide variations in 
pigmentary response the data indicate that ‘‘the 
chromatophores of adult brachyurans have not 
altogether lost the property of pigmentary altera- 
tions.”’ Blinding of P. anceps when adapted to dark- 
ness or a black background (where white pigment 
was concentrated and black dispersed) brought a 
concentration of black pigment and a dispersion of 
white, which contrasts sharply with the universal 
effect of blinding on melanophores but may be ex- 
plained by the absence of eye-stalk glands in Portunus 
or by a reversal of the usual secretion effect.—F. S. 
Keller (Colgate). 

2451. Bierens de Haan, J. A. The interpretation 
of animal behavior. Sci. Progr., 1935, 30, 243-251.— 
Three main tendencies exist in regard to the inter- 
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pretation of the behavior of animals: the physio- 
logical, the behavioristic, and the psychological. The 
first method, the study of reflexes, is inadequate. The 
attempt to describe behavior in terms of objectively 
perceptible phenomena, such as stimuli and the 
animal's response to each stimulus, is a one-sided 
point of view. The subjective or psychical (not per- 
taining to the material world) phenomena are in- 
cluded in the psychological method. Because these 
are not easily or clearly identified their existence is 
not necessarily denied. Seven objective criteria have 
been given by McDougall which make possible the 
recognition of real behavior, i.e. physical activity in 
which mental processes of men and animals find 
expression. It is only when, by criteria such as these, 
we take into account subjective experiences that we 

have complete interpretation of animal behavior. 
°. Goldman (Clark). 


145? 


can 


Borovski, V. M. Transpozitsii i abstraktsii 
u pris. (On transposition and abstraction in the rat.) 
Instinkti, Navtki, 1935, 1, 33-59.—The Kinnaman 


method of transposition of cues has been applied to 
white rats without positive results. All cases of 
apparent transposition are shown to be the result of 
training in diverse levels. The formation of concepts 
and abstractions is also based on learning in which 
there is differentiation of a single cue from a gen- 
eralized mass, depending on conditions. The author 
suggests, however, that with a larger number of cues 
he had four) abstraction might have been obtained. 

R. E. Garner (Clark). 

2453. Bovet, L. Untersuchungen iiber die Be- 
ziehungen zwischen Auge und Gesamtverhalten beim 
Frosch. Investigations on the relations between 
the eye and total behavior in the frog.) Ziirich: 


Buchdr. Fluntern, 1935. Pp. 52.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 
2454. Clark, W. G. Note on the effect of light 


on the bioelectric potentials in the Avena coleoptile. 
Proc. nat. Acad. Sct., Wash., 1935, 21, 681-684.— 
Preliminary study of the effect of light upon the 
bioelectric responses of the coleoptile of the etiolated 
oat-seedling (chosen in order to avoid the super- 
imposition of photosynthetic influence upon the nor- 
mal potentials) reveals that the time relations, the 
magnitude of the effect and the shape of the response 
curve suggest a relationship to the light-growth reac- 
tions of the Avena coleoptile. ‘‘Whether the electrical 
reaction is a cause, an effect or a parallel phenomenon 


possibly associated with growth reactions to light 
remains to be shown.’’—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

2455. Coffin, P. B. The eyes of birds. /nd. 
Audubon Soc. Yearb., 1933, 62-65.—(Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 18561) 

2456. Coker, R. E. Reaction of some fresh-water 


copepods to high temperatures, with a note concern- 

ing the rate of development in relation to tempera- 

ture. J. Elisha Mitchell sci. Soc., 1934, 50, 143-159.- 
Biol. Abstr. LX: 18536). 


2457. Forster, M. C. Temporal relations of 


behavior in chimpanzee and man as measured by 
reaction time. 


J.comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, 361-383. 
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Chimpanzee and human children were trained to 
release a telegraph key at the onset of a visual, 
auditory, or tactual stimulus, these types of stimuli 
being used in different parts of the experiment. 
Human adults were likewise tested, but instructions 
were in this case verbal. ‘‘Reaction times of the 
chimpanzees and children were of the same absolute 
magnitude. Responses to the visual stimulus were 
the slowest for all groups of subjects. No statistically 
reliable and consistent difference between the several 
groups of subjects appeared in measures of reaction 
time, of absolute variability, or of relative varia- 
bility."" Bibliography.— NV. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2458. Graham, C. H., Kemp, E. H., & Riggs, L. A. 
An analysis of the electrical retinal responses of a 
color-discriminating eye to lights of different wave- 
lengths. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 275-296.— 
Retinal potentials were recorded from the intact eye 
of a pigeon. Stimulation was controlled with filters 
and the energy measured with a thermopile. The 
form of the retinal potential was a resultant of several 
components, and varied in a complex way with the 
intensity of the stimulus. Kohlrausch and Brossa 
have reported that certain wave-lengths elicited 
potentials of a specific form. The present experi- 
menters were able to duplicate all of these forms with 
white light as the stimulus. When visibility curves 
were plotted, and proper allowance made for the 
sensitivity of the retina to various wave-lengths, the 
form of the retinal potential was dependent on the 
effective intensity of the stimulus, rather than on its 
wave-length. These findings “are in harmony with 
the most direct expectations from modern color 
theory.’’— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2459. Halstead, W. The effects of cerebellar 
lesions upon the habituation of post-rotational 
nystagmus. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1935, 12. 
Pp. 130.—The behavior of groups of pigeons having 
between 20 and 80% of the cerebellum destroyed was 
compared with that of normal animals. The average 
destruction was 40%. Marked ‘‘recovery”’ took place 
within two weeks. Tested from four months to a year 
after the operation, the operated animals manifested 
normal nystagmus times. Cerebellar lesions neither 
increased nor decreased the duration of after-nystag- 
mus. Both normal and operated animals showed 
reduction of nystagmus as a function of repeated 
elicitation, but the normal animals manifested a 
greater degree of habituation. The ratio was 2.5 : 1. 
Within two weeks after.rotational experience the 
operated group had lost’ approximately half of the 
habituation effect, while the control group showed no 
loss. A significant degree of habituation persisted 
in both groups for as long as three months after the 
termination of the habituation period. ‘In interpret- 
ing the réle played by the cerebellum the phe- 
nomenon of habituation was compared with phe- 
nomena generally regarded as ‘learning.’ This 
comparison led to the conclusion that the habituation 
process is of the nature of learning. Since damage 
to the cerebellum was shown to retard the learning 
process or to impair retention, it was also concluded 
that the cerebellum participates directly in learning 
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situations."’ The author believes that traditional 
learning theories are inadequate to account for the 
phenomena obtained. He proposes a theory to 
account for these phenomena. There is a review of 
the factual and theoretical literature and a large 
bibliography. Some of the lesions are illustrated.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2460. Layman, J. D. The avian visual system. 
I. Cerebral function of the domestic fowl in pattern 
vision. Comp. Psychol. Monogr., 1936,12. Pp. 36.— 
10 normal and 50 operated chickens were trained in 
a modified Yerkes discrimination box to discriminate 
between a circle and a triangle. Only six of the 
operated animals failed to reach the criterion of 
learning. Two of these gave some evidence of dis- 
crimination. The lesions of the other four were 
located mainly in front of the anterior commissure. 
However, successful chicks showed lesions in the same 
regions. There was an area common to all of the 
failures, but chicks with lesions of the same region 
learned. When all of the lesions of separate animals 
had been examined it was found that, in sum, all of 
the areas of the cortex had been destroyed. There 
was not a single line of evidence which would indicate 
that pattern vision in the chick is dependent upon 
any part of the cortex. The author says, ‘‘Contrary 
to the results of workers on mammalian forms, it 
was found that the cortex is not essential to vision. 

Some basal nucleus or combination of basal 
nuclei in front of the anterior commissure may in- 
fluence the interpretation of visual signs.’’ There 
was evidence that the efficiency of learning is lowered 
by cortical lesions, thus suggesting some mass effect 
of cerebral tissue in learning the discrimination habit. 
There is a discussion of the nature of the chicken’s 
brain. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2461. Maurer, S. The effect of early depletion of 
vitamin B, upon performance in rats. IV. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1935, 20, 385-387.—Rats deprived of vita- 
min B, while nurslings required, when they were 
tested at 70 days, about twice as many trials and errors 
to master the maze as those manifested by normal 
animals. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 


2462. Maurer, S. The effect of acute vitamin A 
depletion upon performance in rats. V. J. comp. 
Psychol., 1935, 20, 389-391.—Rats deprived of vita- 
min A while nurslings and restricted in vitamin A 
after weaning at from 30 to 40 days learned the maze 
as rapidly as normal controls. Their rate of traversing 
the maze was slower than that of the controls, but this 
is attributed to ‘‘physical rather than mental in- 
capacity.”’ Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody), 


2463. Maurer, S. The effect of a diet of pas- 
teurized milk upon performance in rats. VI. J. 
comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, 393-395.—52 rats were 
reared by mothers who received only pasteurized 
cow’s milk. After weaning they were fed on pas- 
teurized cow’s milk until tested on a Carr maze at 
70 days of age. They learned the maze at about the 
same rate as normally fed controls. Bibliography.— 
N. L. Munn (Peabody). 
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2464. Miller, N. E., & Miles, W. R. Effect of 
caffeine on the running speed of hungry, satiated, 
and frustrated rats. /. comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, 
397-412.—The rats were trained to run through a 
straight pathway to the food box, their speed being 
tested at intervals along the path. They were then 
subjected to injections of caffeine and their speed 
tested under various motivating conditions. Injec 
tions of saline solution were used in control tests. 
The stimulating influence of caffeine was evident 
for each of the conditions, but it was more apparent 
in groups with non-reward and hunger, and reward 
and reduction of hunger, than in the hungry rewarded 
groups. The coefficients of variability of the time 
scores were decreased. In non-rewarded conditions 
there was confirmation of Pavlov’s findings on ex- 
perimental extinction, spontaneous recovery, and the 
influence of caffeine. Bibliography.— N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 

2465. Mintscheff, P. Die Anisokorie bei Hund 
und Katze in Verbindung mit peripheren Entziind- 
ungsprozessen. (Anisocoria in the dog and cat in 
relation to peripheral inflammatory processes.) vv. 
Graefes Arch. Ophthal., 1933, 129, 379-—386.—( Bioi 
Abstr. 1X: 18625). 


2466. Murchison, C. The experimental measure- 
ment of a social hierarchy in Gallus domesticus: 
VI. Preliminary identification of social law. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1935, 13, 227-248.—In previous studies of 
social hierarchy in the fowl the writer has measured 
five variables, namely social reflexes 1, 2 and 3, social 
discrimination, and loss of body weight during mild 
starvation. In this paper he subjects these data to 
mathematical analysis, and reduces them to a single 
general equation. The social system described by this 
equation has only one degree of freedom, but human 
social systems may have 1 + X + Y + Z degrees of 
freedom.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

2467. Padilla, S. G. Further studies on the de- 
layed pecking of chicks. /. comp. Psychol., 1935, 20, 
413-443.—Using the general method of procedure 
devised by Shepard and Breed, the author attempted 
to ascertain the relative influence of maturation and 
practice in the development of the pecking response. 
Delays of 0, 4, 8, and 14 days were used and the 
groups were also divided in terms of whether they had 
75 pecks per day or unlimited practice in a given 
period of time. The chief findings were as follows: 
There is a rapid rise in accuracy on the second or 
third day of practice, regardless of whether there has 
been absence of delay or a delay of 8days. Regardless 
of the length of delay up to 8 days, the same number 
of days is required to reach the upper limit of accuracy. 
However, the longer the delay the greater the number 
of pecks required to reach the upper limit. The limit 
itself decreases with increasing delay. There isa daily 
warming-up process. The limited chicks attained 
about the same level of accuracy as the corresponding 
groups of chicks with unlimited practice. The 4 and 
8 day groups with limited practice took longer to 
reach this level. ‘‘This suggests that within certain 
limits practice has very little effect upon the pecking 
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to smooth the 
Unlimited prac- 


accuracy. What practice does is 
operation of the pecking response. 
tice hastens somewhat the time required by the 
chick to reach the level of accuracy.’’ Delays of 8 
days lead to poorer coordination and delays of 16 
days lead to loss of the pecking response—the chicks 
“starving the midst of plenty.”— N. L. Munn 
(Peabody). 

2468. Tsang, Y.-C. The functions of the visual 
areas of the cerebral cortex of the rat in the learning 
and retention of the maze. II. Comp. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1935, 12. Pp. 41.—White rats were blinded 
in infancy by enucleation. At three months some of 
them suffered destruction of the visual areas. The 
aim was to compare maze learning and retention in 


in 


peripherally blind as compared with peripherally and 
centrally blind animals. Two mazes, an open and an 
inclosed one, were used. These were of the same 


[he important results may be summarized 
as follows: Peripheral blindness has little retarding 
effect on learning of the enclosed maze, but markedly 
retards learning of the open maze. Cortical blinding 
is much more detrimental than peripheral blinding 
regardless of the type of maze. Peripherally blind 
animals show good retention of both mazes. Removal 
of the visual areas after the maze has been learned by 
a peripherally blind animal destroys practically all 
that has been learned. It seems, therefore, that the 
visual areas participate in learning even though the 
Controls proved the deterioration to 
be due to lesions in the striate areas. ‘‘The maze 
behavior of animals blind from birth compares 
favorably with that of the normals, but the quality 
of maze performance of animals with the additional 
operation on the visual areas is decidedly poor, be- 
traying symptoms of central disintegration or de- 
mentia."" The author points out that the results 
demonstrate that the visual areas perform, in addition 
to their visual functions, a facilitative function which 
they contribute to the general integrative action of 
the brain as a whole.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 

2469. Vanderplank, F.L. The effect of infra-red 
waves on tawny owls (Strix aluco). Proc. sool. Soc. 
Lond., 1934, 3, 505-507.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18598). 

2470. Verlaine,L. Les associations par contiguité 
chez le macaque. (Association by contiguity in the 
macaque.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 719-730. 
—This paper reports six years of research on a young 
macaque with the aim of evaluating its mental powers. 
The author concludes that the animal is capable of 
thought very similar to that of humans but on a much 
simpler level, due to the limited connection which it 
establishes between facts and events recalled to mind. 
—R. E. Peri (New York City). 

2471. Viaud, G. Recherches expérimentales sur 
le phototropisme des Daphnies. (Experimental re- 
searches on the phototropism of daphnids.) J. 
Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 687-718.—This is a 
report of an extensive study on Daphnia, the purpose 
of which is to see whether the complex phenomena of 
orientation and locomotion grouped under the name 
of phototropism are “forced movements’’ as described 


pattern. 


animal is blind. 
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by Loeb, or photopathic reactions determined by the 
state of adaptation or well-being of the animal. 
Phototropism seems to be essentially a positive motor 
impulse dependent upon two factors, (1) a latent 
phototropic tendency (an unanalyzable element of 
experience) and (2) variations in the physical agents 
(the kinetic action of light).—R. E. Perl (New 
York City). 

2472. Weyrauch, W. K. Untersuchungen und 
Gedanken zur Orientierung von Arthropoden. 2. Zur 
Frage nach der Aktivitit der Ortsbewegungsreak- 
tionen bei Arthropoden. (Investigations and con- 
siderations on the orientation of arthropods. The 
problem of the action of place movement reactions in 


arthropods.) Zool. Jb., 1934, 54, 41-88.—(Biol. 
Abstr. IX: 18552). 
2473. Wigglesworth, V. B., & Gillett, J.D. The 


function of the antennae in Rhodnius prolixus 
(Hemiptera) and the mechanism of orientation to the 
host. /. exp. Biol., 1934, 11, 120-139.—( Biol. Abstr. 
IX: 18553). 

2474. Yerkes, R. M., & Tomilin, M. I. Mother- 
infant relations in chimpanzee. J. comp. Psychol., 
1935, 20, 321-359.—Naturalistic observations on the 
interaction of mother chimpanzees and their infants 
are reported. The data refer to such behavior as 
eating the afterbirth, initial acceptance of the infant, 
grooming, maternal surveillance, maternal encourage- 
ment of locomotor activities, development of de- 
pendence and independence in the infant, etc. Several 


plates illustrating typical reactions are included. 
Bibliography.— N. L. Munn (Peabody). 
2475. Zeisner, T. Die Aufhebung der Manege- 


bewegung durch Photomenotaxis und negative Geo- 
taxis beim Gelbrandschwimmkidfer Dytiscus. (The 
arousal of forced movements through phototaxis and 
negative geotaxis in the water beetle Dytiscus.) Zool. 


Jb., 1934, 53, 501-520.—( Biol. Abstr. IX: 18556). 
[See also abstracts 2410, 2438. } 
EVOLUTION AND HEREDITY 
2476. Atanasiu, G. Despre profilaxia medico- 
sociala a defectivilor. (Social and medical pro- 
phylaxis of defective persons.) Rev. Igiend soc., 


1935, 5, 646-649.—People with serious physical and 
mental defects which can be transmitted by heredity 
ought to be prohibited from procreating.— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2477. Facaoaru, I. Ereditatea dispozitiilor dis- 
genice. (Heredity of dysgenic characters.) Bul. 
eugen. btopol., 1934, 5, 206—-214.—A number of serious 
human defects (listed) are hereditary. Sterilization 
is the only way of avoiding them.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2478. Guilder, R. P. Concerning the heredity of 
deafness. A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1935, 68, 21-26.— 
This report presents the analysis of audiometric data 
obtained from a large number of deaf children. The 
purposes of a study of the amount of residual hearing 
in deaf children are: (1) to serve as a basis for general 
school placement within the state; (2) to serve as a 
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basis for class division; and (3) to serve as a guide to 
teachers in their work with individual children. The 
pupils in any school for the deaf are far from homo- 
geneous with respect to the degree of hearing loss. 
Three well-defined groups appear upon detailed study 
—hard of hearing, partially deaf, and profoundly 
deaf. The first two groups constitute 40 to 50% of 
the population of the average school for the deaf, in 
spite of the fact that 60 to 70% of all pupils are 
congenitally deaf. A state-wide program for the 
placement of auditorily handicapped children is 
proposed.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 

2479. Liith,K.F. Uber Vererbung und konstitu- 
tionelle Beziehungen der vorwiegenden Form- und 
Farbbeachtung. (Heredity and constitutional rela- 
tionships of dominant regard for form and color.) 
Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. KonstLehre, 1935, 19, 61-81.— 
After 30 preliminary tests, a number of families with 
3 or more children, all strangers to the experimenter, 
were selected for this experiment. Later a number of 
students were added, making a total of 56 adults and 
100 children between the ages of 7 to 17. The experi- 
ment showed that: dominant regard for form and color 
is present as a formal basic function in youth and is 
closely related to the psychophysical constitution 
type; the dominant regard for form is to be inter- 
preted as a typical characteristic of the large majority 
of the schizothymia type, the dominant regard for 
color as a typical characteristic of the great majority 
of the cyclothymia type. A latent capacity for form 
reactions sometimes occurs in those for whom color is 
dominant, and vice versa.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley). 

2480. Michaels, J. J.. & Goodman, S. E. The 
incidence of like traits in 154 siblings and 50 cousins 
in a group of so-called normal children. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1935, 5, 404-406.—A comparison of 
77 pairs of siblings and 25 pairs of cousins for parallel 
incidence of the following traits: enuresis, nail-biting, 
thumb-sucking, speech defects, tantrums, and handed- 
ness, indicated that there is a somewhat greater per- 
centage of parallel incidence in siblings than in 
cousins.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 


2481. Preda, G. Ereditatea si psihismul. (He- 
redity and psychical life.) Bul. eugen. biopol., 1934, 
5, 181-186.—General considerations on psychological 
heredity and especially on the heredity of mental 
disease. The study is based upon psychiatric experi- 
ence.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2482. Rife,D.C. Twin differences in intelligence. 
J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 709-712.—The Stanford- 
Binet test was given to 16 pairs of identical twins 
(reared together) and to 5 pairs of fraternal twins 
(reared together). The mean percentage of agreement 
of sub-tests was .956 + .013 for identical twins and 
.760 + .039 for fraternal twins, thus substantiating a 
notion that identical twins make the same errors on 
the test. Interpretation of the genetic and environ- 
mental basis of this qualitative similarity requires a 
study of fraternal and identical twins reared apart.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2483. Rife, J. M., & Rife, D.C. Five generations 
of mechanical ability. Eugen. News, 1935, 20, 94-95. 


2479-2485 


—The authors cite 22 instances of mechanical or 
related ability in five generations of a family, on many 
branches of which family no data were available. Of 
those specifically mentioned, 14 were mentioned for 
specific mechanical ability, three (in the fifth genera- 
tion) for drawing ability, one for skill in surgery, and 
four for inventions—M. V. Louden (Pittsburgh). 


2484. Schliebe, G., & others. Untersuchungen 
zur Erbcharakterkunde. I. Uber die Konstanz der 
vererbten seelischen Grundfunktionen, insonderheit 
der Aufmerksamkeit. (Studies on hereditary charac- 
ter. I. The constancy of inherited basic mental func- 
tions, especially of attention.) Z. menschl. Vererb.- u. 
KonstLehre., 1935, 19, 323-396.—The five separate 
series of experiments forming the basis of this study 
represent the semester projects of students in various 
teacher-training institutions. A total of 35 persons 
of different sexes and ages, and in various parts of the 
country, were selected for study on the basis of 
Kretschmer’s standards. The results corroborated 
two theses: (1) an individual manifests the same 
characteristic in all his basic functions and all the 
resultant qualities, among them attention, throughout 
his various activities; (2) the general pattern of basic 
functions is not limited to any particular age: the 
performance of children having the same type of 
function pattern, although of different ages, sexes and 
inheritances, will be the same. Hereditary character 
remains constant in the most varied activities of an 
individual.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley). 


2485. Shuttleworth, F. K. The nature versus 
nurture problem. PartII. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 
655-681.—This is an analysis of the data of Holzinger, 
Freeman, and Newman on identical twins and of 
Burks on foster children, by Wright’s method of path 
coefficients, in order to determine the specific per cents 
of the total individual differences in IQ attributable to 
nature and to nurture (inter-family and intra-family). 
“From 62.6% to 66.0% of the variance or individual 
differences in IQ is attributed to hereditary differences; 
from 2.6% to 3.3% of the variance is attributed to 
accidents and intra-family environmental differences 
or to factors which make the environment of two 
children reared in the same family somewhat different; 
from 13.9% to 17.6% to interfamily environmental 
differences or to such factors as parental intelligence, 
family income, and cultural status of the home; and 
from 16.0% to 20.9% to the joint contribution of 
hereditary and of inter-family environmental differ- 
ences or to the correlation between endowments and 
environments or to the fact that there is a tendency for 
nature and nurture to work together to increase or to 
decrease the level of intelligence.’’ The author dis- 
cusses the implications of these findings in the con- 
sideration of educational and eugenic problems. ‘“‘/t 
does not follow that the general level of the environment 
is a relatively unimportant factor in determining the 
general level of intelligence, but on!y that environmental 
differences are relatively small in comparison with 
hereditary differences in determining individual 
differences in intelligence.’ Furthermore, it is shown 
that a drastic eugenics program would change the 
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average IQ by an amount which is smaller than the 
changes attributable to environmental differences 
alone in the middle 50% of homes. In regard to the 
question of the effect of the differential birth rates in 
families of high and low intelligence, it is shown that 
more than 50% of the detrimental effect of this condi- 
tion on the average intelligence of the population is 
attributable to the poor environments of the children 
in the lower classes. Implications for future research 
are given.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2486. Sjigren, T. Investigations of the heredity 
of psychoses and mental deficiency in two North 
Swedish parishes. Ann. Eugene, Camb., 1935, 6, 
253-318.—An exhaustive investigation of the inci- 
dence of oligophrenia and psychosis in two isolated 
parishes in Northern Sweden. The data are based 
mainly on the records in the church register of mental 
deficiency and psychoses and on a personal investiga- 
tion by the author. Registration of all such cases with 
the church authorities is required by law. Detailed 
tables and genealogical charts present the results of 
a study of all the cases on record during the period 
1901-30. The frequency of oligophrenia was estimated 
as 14 per thousand, and the frequency of psychosis at 
7 per thousand, as opposed to the rates of 2.16 and 
2.74, respectively, for the total rural population of 
Sweden. 85% of the oligophrenic cases and 66% of 
the psychotic cases could be put into a single large 
pedigree complex. An examination of the pedigree 
complex reveals that consanguinity between parents 
occurred in 42% of the oligophrenic families and in 
30% of the psychotic families. The sex ratio among 
the oligophrenic was 62% males to 38% females. The 
evidence supports the hypothesis that this particular 
oligophrenia follows a Mendelian scheme determined 
by one or more rare autosomal recessive genes and 
by one or more sex-linked but recessive genes. 

W. Dunlap (Fordham 

[See also abstracts 2542, 2765. ] 
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2487. Bergmann, G. Zur analytischen Theorie 
literarischer Wertmassstabe (mit einer Bemerkung 
zur Grundlagendiskussion). (Principles of an ana- 
lytical theory of measurement for literature; with a 
comment on fundamentals.) Jmago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 
498-—504.—While analytical treatment cannot exhaust 
all the meaningful possibilities in literary productions, 
psychoanalysis can provide the basis for evaluating 
works of art. It is assumed that the appreciation of 
literature corresponds directly, on the unconscious 
level, to the tendency of its creation. The mechanism 
for this accord is basically identification. Great 
writing employs a kind of immediate expression. It 
becomes higher artistically when it is so organized 
as to be filterable through appropriate dynamic 
processes in the reader. There is a measuring instru- 
ment for evaluating literary art. It is not absolute, 
and it is unconscious.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern), 

2488. Bonaparte, M. Passivité, masochisme et 
fémininité. (Passivity, masochism, and femininity.) 
Rev. franc. Psychanal., 1935, 8, 208-216.—A discus- 


vs 
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sion of the psychosexual development of the little 
girl.—J. Mc V. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2489. Bratt, I. Svar till doktor Lindner. (An- 
swer to Doctor Lindner.) Lindner, T. Svar till 
doktor Iwan Bratt. (Answer to Doctor Iwan Bratt.) 
Svenska Lékartidn., 1936, 33, 141-144.—Continua- 
tion of the polemics between Bratt and Lindner 
concerning the general problem: Is psychoanalysis 
treatment by suggestion or causal therapy?—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 

2490. Broad, C. D. Normal cognition, clairvoy- 
ance, and telepathy. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 
1935, 43, 397-438.—Hearing, sight, and touch as 
extra-somatic senses present fundamental dissimilari- 
ties. Only the feeling of resistance to effort is directly 
prehensive. Clairvoyance is not analogous to these 
senses, but may be directly prehensive. Telepathic 
interaction may be proved separately from telepathic 
cognition.——-C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

2491. Burlingham, D. T. Die Einfiihlung des 
Kleinkindes in die Mutter. (The infant’s intuitive 
response to the mother.) Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 429- 
444.—The infant’s powers of observation are exceed- 
ingly sharp, and extend to expressions of feeling and 
to dissimulation. Any disagreement between a true 
feeling and a contradictory manifestation is easily 
perceived. After discovering early the extent of 
contradiction between the actual world and the 
behavior of people toward it the child, as it develops 
systems of response to the demands of the adult 
environment, appears to lose its intuitive capacity. 
The situation is complicated by the incidence of 
sexual relationships between child and mother. This 
theory of explanation by sensory processes is alterna- 
tive to explanations by heredity and telepathy.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 

2492. Carington, W. Some comments on Mr. 
Maby’s ‘‘Further Note.” Proc. Soc. psych. Res., 
Lond., 1935, 43, 533-536.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

2493. Cason,H. Thenightmare dream. Psychol. 
Monogr., 1935, 46, No. 209. Pp. 51.—The purpose of 
this study was to discover some of the natural causes 
and effects of nightmare dreams. 684 subjects were 
used, consisting of normal adults, blind students, 
insane patients with and without nightmares, and 
normal children and feeble-minded patients with 
nightmares. Each of the subjects was interviewed 
according to a definite plan that asked for personal 
data as well as specific data on the dreams. Among 
other things it was found that the most frequent 
subjects in nightmares were animals, death and 
murder, being chased, and home and family. 87 con- 
tingency tables were calculated between 16 items 
of the interview, using the results from 194 normal 
adults and children. 32 individual descriptions of 
representative nightmares are’ given. In a final 
section the author discusses the results of his study 
and their relation to Freud’s theory of dreams, which 
he thinks at least partially acceptable. Most dreams 
are meaningful, and nightmare dreams have more 
meaning than others. However, nightmares do not 
exhibit wish-fulfilments, and they are only rarely 
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concerned with sexual situations. The author's 
theory of dreaming is briefly indicated. 77 references. 
— K. F. Muenszinger (Colorado). 

2494. Chiahov, A. A group of works by Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, M.D. Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 59-67.— 
A descriptive essay, laudatory at first, critical at the 
conclusion, makes up the body of this translation. 
At the beginning Jelliffe’s background and contacts 
are praised. Then his theory of mental phylogeny 
or ‘‘paleopsychology” is described, the four periods 
“archaic,”’ “organic,” ‘‘narcissistic,’”” and ‘“‘social’’ 
being mentioned. Disease is a fossil of the mind. 
Various of Jelliffe’s psychiatric-historical studies are 
mentioned, particularly the one dealing with manic- 
depressive psychosis. Various publications tending to 
show psychic-somatic unity are interdigitated to con- 
clude the article.—L. S. Selling (Recorder's Court, 
Detroit). 

2495. De Ravinovich, P. La hipnosis y sus 
mecanismos fisiolégicos. (Hypnosis and its physio- 
logical mechanisms.) Psicoterapia, 1936, 1, 38-45.— 
The author attempts to interpret hypnosis in terms 
of the doctrine of the conditioned reflex. According to 
Pavlov sleep, like hypnosis, is the consequence of a 
cortical inhibition. Hypnosis is one of the forms of 
partial sleep. Sleep and hypnosis differ only quanti- 
tatively. The rapport that characterizes natural 
sleep has been found experimentally in dogs.— R. M. 
Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

2496. Fenichel, O. Zur Kritik des Todestriebes. 
(Critique of the death instinct.) Jmago, Lpz., 1935, 
21, 458-466.—The philosophical considerations and 
facts bearing on the ‘‘death instinct,’’ while justified 
in themselves, do not warrant the setting up of a 
particular kind of instinct such as Freud’s. Rather 
they suggest a general principle which underlies vari- 
ous instincts. Freud’s Nirvana principle appears to 
be a valid one. Aside from the systematic objections 
to the death instinct, including biological objections, 
the concept is now open to misuse and practical 
misunderstanding.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


2497. Hayasaka, C. Psychoanalytische Studien 
iiber neurotische Angst. IV. Mitteilung. Ein Fall 
von Messerphobie. (Psychoanalytic studies of 
neurotic anxiety. Part IV. A case of a knife-phobia. ) 
Arb. Psychiat. Inst. Tohoku Univ., 1934, 3, 39-40.— 
A widow of 50 had a fear of knives because ‘‘men 
could hurt her with them.’ During the analysis it 
appeared that she had a phobia with regard to all 
male animals. This phobia was centered upon the 
genitalia, for which knives were the symbol. Fear 
of being wounded obviously referred to coitus. This 
case presents a mixture of hysteria and compulsion 
neurosis in that the phobia is directed toward a part 
of the body.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


2498. Hermann, I. Das Unbewusste und die 
Triebe vom Standpunkte einer Wirbeltheorie. (The 
unconscious and the instincts from the standpoint of a 
vortex theory.) IJmago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 412-428.— 
Under a vortex theory the unconscious gives many 
evidences of curvilinear development. Its activity, 
as a usual thing, makes use of circuitous channels and 
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devious courses of expression. Instinctive phenomena 
(including the findings of animal experimenters) like- 
wise illustrate this type of propagation. Among the 
vortex-like phenomena are resistance of analysis, the 
formation of depressed and compulsive symptoms, 
the development of anger, coitus, and the instinct of 
nutrition.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 

2499. Hesnard,A. La fausse frigidité par répres- 
sion de l’activité érotique normale. (False frigidity 
arising from the repression of normal erotic activity. ) 
Rev. frang. Psychanal., 1935, 8, 314-326.—A descrip- 
tion of the situation in which an attitude, developed 
in religious training or following the inculcation of 
excessive chastity, deprives the woman of normal 
genital activity —J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital ). 

2500. Hitschmann, E., & Bergler, E. La frigidité 
de lafemme. (The frigidity of woman.) Rev. frang. 
Psychanal., 1935, 8, 227-313.—This is a translation 
from the German of a comprehensive treatment of 
frigidity.—J. Mc V. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2501. Jones, E. Psycho-analysis and the in- 
stincts. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 273-288.—This, 
the substance of an address delivered to the British 
Psychological Society, describes the latest modifica- 
tions of Freud’s theory of instincts. The original 
classification into ego and sex instincts was disturbed 
by the views expressed in the essay On Narcissism, 
which seemed to indicate that the ego must itself be 
regarded as libidinal, and that the conflicts of the 
psychoneuroses took place between ego-libido and 
object-libido. But from primitive self-love is de- 
veloped both object love and the love of the ego-ideal, 
which, prolonged into the unconscious, produces the 
stern and harsh super-ego. The outwardly directed 
aggressiveness of the latter was later identified with 
the tendency toward self-destruction exerted by the 
death instinct, Thanatos, itself derived by Freud from 
the reversion tendency, since it implies the com- 
pletest of all reversions, to nothingness or death. The 
libido he identified with the antithetical life instinct, 
Eros.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 

2502. Kamiat, A. H. Male masochism and cul- 
ture. Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 84-91.—Male 
masochism is an impulsion in the male toward the 
derivation of erotic pleasure from the domination, 
actual or fancied, of the feminine over the masculine. 
Many examples are given of how religion, mythology, 
art, literature, and social organization have in the 
past, and to some extent in the present, exhibited 
certain features which are strongly suggestive of the 
operation of male masochistic impulses.— L. S. Selling 
(Recorder’s Court, Detroit). 

2503. Laforgue, R. A propos de la frigidité de la 
femme. (Concerning frigidity in woman.) Rev. 
frang. Psychanal., 1936, 8, 217—226.—A classification 
of types of frigidity in woman and a discussion of 
frigidity as a symptom of neurosis.—J. McV. Hunt 
(St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2504. Lichtenstein, H. Zur Phinomenologie des 
Wiederholungszwanges und des Todestriebes. (Phe- 
nomenology of the urge to repeat and the death in- 
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stinct.) Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 466-480.—Viewed 
phenomenologically, repetition and regression are 
antithetical rather than identical. This is due to 
the nature of time in experience. Moreover, Freud's 
derivation of the death instinct from the urge to 
repeat raises the question of the nature and function 
of instincts generally. They cannot be held to serve 
as conservators of life unless one subscribes to the 
dualism in which the death instinct accounts for de- 
structive and sadistic impulses. Rather their function 
is to overcome entropy. The urge to repeat thus plays 
an essential part in the discharging of this function.— 
H. D. Spoeril (Northeastern). 

2505. Lindner,T. Ar psykoanalysen suggestions- 
behandling eller kausal terapi? (Is psychoanalysis 
treatment by suggestion or causal therapy?) Svenska 
Lékartidn., 1936, 33, 88-91.—This constitutes an 
answer to an earlier article by Bratt in Svenska 
Lakartidn.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 

2506. Lorand,S. Ein Beitrag zur Psychologie des 
Erfinders. (A contribution to the psychology of the 
inventor.) Imago, Lpz., 1935, 21, 480-488.—From 
analysis of a successful inventor it was seen that his 
inventions were in part the concrete embodiments of 
fantasy and anticipation deriving from infantile 
fixations. A biological predisposition in the way of 
inventive talent is taken for granted. The inventor's 
neurosis showed many parallels with the development 
during his childhood of mechanisms for sublimation. 
His numerous skills and accomplishments were due in 
part to the following of detours to gratification.— 
H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 

2507. Maby, J.C. A further note on Mr. Whately 
Carington’s investigation. Proc. Soc. psych. Res., 
Lond., 1935, 43, 520-532.--Qualitative substantiation 
of quantitative results in word association studies 
of trance personalities is necessary.—C. E. Stuart 
Duke) 

2508. Macht, D. I. Experimental and clinical 
study of cobra venom as an analgesic. Proc. nat. 
Acad. Sci., Wash., 1936, 22, 61-71.—As part of a 
research program having the four-fold aim of under- 
standing the general pharmacology and toxicology 
of cobra venom; of preparing and assaying biologically 
a sterile solution for human therapeutic use; of 
determining its action upon patients with malignant, 
pain-causing tumors; and analyzing its ‘‘more intimate 
pharmacodynamic action,”’ the writer treated 115 
clinical cases, the great majority of whom were cancer 
patients, and found that injections of the venom 
produced marked relief from pain in nearly 65% of 
the patients and some relief in a larger number. 
Pharmacodynamic analysis (involving experiments 
upon animals and human subjects) points to the 
higher nervous centers as the seat of the analgesia, 
“resembling in this respect the action of morphine 
but differing from the opiate in that it does not 
produce addiction and other disagreeable and danger- 
ous by-effects.’”"—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

2509. Marcondes, D. Os resultados da trata- 
mento psychanalytico. (The results of psycho- 
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analytic treatment.) Rev. Asoc. paul. Med., 1935, 6. 
Pp. 21.—Psychoanalysis is capable of wide applica- 
tion, gives definite results, and can be employed 
without danger of harm to the patient. It is expen- 
sive in time and money, but no more so than some 
other therapeutic methods.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2510. Markin6wna,E. Psychologja indywidualna 
Adlera i jej zmaczenie pedagogiczne. (Adler's indi- 
vidual psychology and its significance for pedagogy. ) 
Warsaw: Nasza Ksiegarnia, 1935. Pp. 235.—The 
author explains Adler’s system of individual psy- 
chology and shows its significance for education in 
the home and school, giving at the same time many 
practical suggestions.—T7. Zaworskit (Poznan). 

2511. Papp, Z. v. A meskalin-m4nor hatdsa 
posthypnotikus érzékcsaloddsokre. (Effects of mes- 
calin-drunkenness (delirium) upon _ post-hypnotic 
illusion.) Orv. Hetil., 1936, 75-78.—A woman of 27 
received during hypnotic sleep several post-hypnotic 
suggestions related to each field of sensation and 
associated with different signals. Half an hour after 
being awakened she began to experience sensations 
growing more vivid and spreading over all fields of 
sensation, especially those of color, form, movement, 
etc., and with elated and depressed emotions. All 
existing reality she felt as colored. The different 
signals (except one) aroused the corresponding sensa- 
tions, and suspended the experiences of intoxication. 
The post-hypnotic suggestions were modified by the 
reaction of the mescalin, growing more vivid and 
being completed by symbolic and synesthetic ele- 
ments. After about 3 hours the symptoms of intoxi- 
cation faded. 24 hours afterward there was good 
recollection of all sensations as well as of emotional 
experiences in the intoxication except those produced 
by the post-hypnotic suggestion; the latter were still 
elicitable in a newly induced trance.—P. Ranschburg 
(Budapest). 

2512. Schmideberg, M. Zum Verstéindnis mas- 
senpsychologischer Erscheinungen. (On interpreting 
phenomena of mass psychology.) IJmago, Lpz., 1935, 
21, 445-457.—In a society rational actions are per- 
sistently qualified and determined by such irrational 
factors as anxiety. Consequently “‘economic”’ de- 
velopments cannot be simply distinguished from 
‘“‘mental”’ attitudes. It is man who in large part 
produces economic conditions and institutes economic 
measures. Unemployment, inflation, and similar 
sociological phenomena are closely bound up with 
psychological conditions, such as that of public and 
private confidence. Revolutions too must be inter- 
preted in the light of existing psychological situations. 

H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 

2513. Servadio, E. Psychoanalyse und Tele- 
pathie. (Psychoanalysis and telepathy.) Imago, 
Lpz., 1935, 21, 489-497.—Analysts are familiar with 
the occurrence of telepathic phenomena, usually in 
the form of dreams and hallucinations. They also 
take place during an analysis, usually when some 
repression on the part of the analyst coincides with 
his probing of the patient’s complex. In this case 
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the analyst receives the telepathic impression. In 
any case telepathy is to be explained as an effect of 
transference, involving the liberation of affect with 
accompanying regression to some earlier mode of 
expression. What, if anything, lies behind the mech- 
anism is outside the province of science.— H. D. Spoerl 
(Northeastern). 


2514. Thomas, C. D. A proxy case extending 
over eleven sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard. 
Proc. Soc. psych. Res., Lond., 1935, 43, 439-519.—The 
material of eleven proxy sittings is analyzed with 
respect to family reports of and diary records by the 
purported communicator, ‘“‘Bobby Newlove,”’ a child 
of ten. The points of coincidence are numerically 
analyzed as successes or failures. References of the 
communicator to the “pipes’’ were at first unrecog- 
nized, but led to search for and discovery of their 
meaning and relevance to the life of the child. The 
author discusses the case with respect to telepathy in 
spiritistic communication.—C. E. Stuart (Duke). 

2515. Weiss, E. Todestrieb und Masochismus. 
(The death instinct and masochism.) Imago, Lpz., 
1935, 21, 393-411.—Difficulties with Freud’s concept 
of the death instinct occasion the concept of ‘‘de- 
strudo” (renamed from Federn’s ‘“‘mortido”’). This 
new concept involves the active energy manifested in 
aggression and sadism, which is not adequately 
accounted for in the theory of the death instinct. 
Destrudo is outside the application of the pleasure 
principle, and thus works in contrast to the actual 
libido.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


2516. Yamamura, M. Psychoanalytische Studien 
ueber Erythrophobie. II. Mitteilung. (Psycho- 
analytic studies of erythrophobia. Part II.) Arb. 
Psychiat. Inst. Tohoku Univ., 1934, 3, 13-14.—-A man 
22 years of age showed symptoms of two childhood 
fixations, one in the Oedipus stage and one in the anal 
stage. Blushing was the manifest protest against 
a phallic libido. He showed other pronounced 
evidences of narcissism and its accompanying (latent) 
sadism.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2382, 2396, 2402, 2418, 2464, 

2521, 2566, 2593, 2748. ] 
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2517. Alfvén, J. Kurator fir psykiskt sjuka— 
skolkurator—kriminalkurator. (A commissioner for 
the mentally diseased, for schools, and for criminals.) 
Soc.-med. Tidskr., 1936, 13, 1-7.—Detailed descrip- 
tion of the community mental hygiene arrangements 
in operation since January 1929 in a Swedish town, 
Norrképing, of a population of 67,000. Duties and 
experiences of the three community prophylactic 
agents (commissioners for the mentally diseased, for 
schools, and for criminal tendencies in families) are 
explained.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory 
for Child Research). 


2518. Armenise, P. Dei rapporti fra le psicosi 
depressive e la psicastenia. (On the connections 
between depressive psychosis and psychasthenia.) 
Cervello, 1934, No. 6, 323-384.—This is a statistical 
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and clinical evaluation of 213 cases of depressive 
psychosis and obsessional psychosis. The frequency 
of obsessing precedents is to be noted in all forms of 
depression, especially reactive ones (94.50%) and in 
those which are symptomatic or involutional; a 
certain frequency is also noteworthy, though less so 
than that stated above, in actual cyclic forms (60%). 
The conclusion shows that in forms of depression the 
morbid idea follows in the wake of the preceding 
anankastic idea; that anxiety is more frequent in 
cases of psychasthenic depression than in those of 
maniacal depression; that some of the delusional 
ideas of patients suffering from melancholia are self- 
punitive asseverations due to anankism; and finally 
that depressive maniacal psychosis and psychasthenia 
are simply varieties and alterations of the fundamental 
and emotional tone, and should form part of one single 
group (emotional and affective psychosis).—G. M. 
Hirsch (Rome). 


2519. Barnett, A., & Bagno,S. The physiological 
mechanisms involved in the clinical measure of 
phase angle. Amer. J. Physiol., 1936, 114, 366-382. 
—Three circuits capable of simulating the phase 
angle of the body are suggested, and it is pointed out 
that there are at least two factors involved in phase 
angle measurements by the immersion technique. One 
of these is the skin. Variations of the phase angle 
curve are reported in pituitary disturbances and 
during menstruation, and a corrected curve for 
normals is given. The best technique for its use in 
clinical measurement of thyroid disturbance is dis- 
cussed.—7. W. Forbes (N. Y. Psychiatric Institute). 


2520. Berkeley-Hill, O. A. R. Collected papers. 
Calcutta: Book Co., 1933. Pp. 308. 20 s.—R. R. 
Willoughby (Clark). 


2521. Bromberg, W., & Schilder, P. The attitude 
of psychoneurotics towards death. Psychoanal. Rev., 
1936, 23, 1-25.—Death attitudes are determined by 
experiences in the early life of the individual. Death 
means (1) an escape from an unbearable situation, 
(2) an opportunity to force more love, (3) narcissistic 
perfection, (4) gratification of masochistic tendencies. 
11 cases of hysteria and anxiety neuroses are cited, 
3 of neurotic children, 5 of obsessional neuroses, 1 of 
depression, 1 of epilepsy, 1 of schizophrenia, and 3 of 
anginal anxieties. In the hysteriform group death is 
a struggle against libidinous tendencies interfered 
with by special separation; this is also true in angina 
and pseudo-angina. In children it is connected with 
fear of violence. Obsessional death fear is an expres- 
sion of sado-masochistic attitudes toward the love 
object. The idea of eternal destruction is paramount 
in depression, rebirth in epilepsy. In schizophrenia 
the belief in an eternal magic substance is the expres- 
sion of extreme narcissistic gratification.—L. S. 
Selling (Recorder’s Court, Detroit). 


2522. Ciampi, L. La higiene mental. (Mental 
hygiene.) Bol. Inst. psiquiat., 1934, 4, 214-223.— 
The development of pediatrics and clinical psychology 
in the Argentine is described.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. 
Employment Service). 
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2523. Clark, M. A. Directory of psychiatric 
clinics in the United States, 1936. Ment. Hyg., 
N. Y., 1936, 20, 66-71.—This directory is designed 
to serve as a guide to locating psychiatric service 
available in this country. It is not to be considered 
a list of accredited clinics. In addition to psychiatric 
clinics, lists are given of all state hospitals for mental 
defectives, psychotics and epileptics. State depart- 
ments and bureaus of mental hygiene offering psy- 
chiatric services or acting in a supervisory capacity 
over clinics are included as well as state and local 
mental hygiene societies. There are also listed or- 
ganizations, other than clinics, which are considered 
as authoritative sources for the examination and 
treatment of children constituting behavior problems 
and children and adults presenting symptoms of 
mental defect and disorder.— H. S. Clapp (Grass- 
lands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


2524. Creak, M. & Guttmann, E. Chorea, tics 
and compulsive utterances. /. ment. Sct., 1935, 81, 
834-839.—The occurrence of tics as after-effects of 
chorea and the history of chorea in cases of tic suggest 
a relationship which may be of constitutional anomaly, 
common hereditary origin, or which may refer the tic 
to post-choreic motility disturbances. It is unlikely 
that the tic is a disease entity. The relative strength 
ind physical influences in producing tics 
is discussed. Compulsive utterances throw light on 
this question; here as with the tic there is a strong 
only the content or direction of dis- 

Case studies and a bibliography are 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


Introducci6én al estudio de la 


ol psy< hic 


motor impulse 
charge is varied. 
included.—C. J. 


2525. Delgado, H. 
psicopatologia. (Introduction to the study of psycho- 
pathology.) Actualid. méd. peruan., 1935, 6, 1-20. 


Psychopathology is first concerned with the descrip- 
tion of its phenomena, then with the formulation of 
systematic concepts and principles. Out of the fol- 
lowing modern tendencies many of the difficulties of 
psychopathology arise: the anatomical-physiological 
prejudice (only the sensory and motor functions 
seem to be localized, the psychological are not), the 
prejudice that all modes of being are reducible to 
physical science concepts (psychological purpose does 
not fit the mechanical model), atomistic psycho- 
logical tendencies, psychological over-simplification, 
as reflexology, and lastly typological classification. A 
discussion of the body-mind problem is given. Berg- 
son's theory of this relation, corrected in the direction 
of ‘‘creative evolution,” appears to be one of the best 
working hypotheses. The theories of Klages and 
Strich are also considered. There are two criteria of 
abnormality, the statistical and the normative. By 
the first criterion the minority is abnormal, by the 
second conformity or propriety determines what is 
A genius is normal by one criterion but not 
by the other. A discussion of the methods of psycho- 
pathology is given in conclusion.—J. W. Nagge 
(Kansas State of Emporia). 

2526. Doll, E. A. The clinical significance of 


social maturity. J. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 766-782.— 
Further study of the preliminary form of the Vineland 


normal. 
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Social Maturity Scale, as applied to 54 normal sub- 
jects and 223 feeble-minded, justifies certain tentative 
conclusions as to its reliability, validity, and clinical 
significance. The scale measures social independence 
rather than social value, and helps to differentiate 
clinically between the socially competent but intel- 
lectually dull and the socially incompetent, who are 
properly classified as feeble-minded. A rescaling of 
the items is given, showing their order of difficulty 
for the normal and feeble-minded subjects taken 
separately.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2527. Gordon, A. Les troubles mentaux tardifs 
consécutifs aux traumatismes craniens et leur inter- 
prétation psychopathologique. (Mental troubles 
slowly following cranial traumatisms and their psycho- 
pathological interpretations.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 
1935, 93, 745-759.—Eleven cases were described in 
which a psychosis developed several months or years 
after a head injury. In each case there had been 
paroxysmal headaches following the trauma and an 
emotional shock just preceding the psychoses. In 
each case the early history of the individual showed 
either cycloid or schizoid tendencies. Nevertheless, a 
history of cranial traumatisms cannot be ignored in 
evaluating mental disorders.—M. B. Mitchell (New 
Hampshire State Hospital). 

2528. Hackfield, A. W. An objective interpreta- 
tion by means of the Rorschach test of the psycho- 
biological structure underlying schizophrenia, essen- 
tial hypertension, Graves’ syndrome, etc. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1935, 92, 575-588.—‘“‘The routine applica- 
tion of the Rorschach psychodiagnostic test in re- 
search and practice and the correlation of the test 
results with the clinical findings indicated that the 
psychobiological structure underlying schizophrenia, 
Graves’ disease, gastro-intestinal dysfunction, espe- 
cially pylorospasm and mucous colitis, essential 
hypertension and the various forms of addictions is 
identical.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2529. Higson, W. D. Unfitmess to plead. J. 
Ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 822-833.—A brief history is 
given of decisions and statutes relative to insanity. 
It is a question of fact, to be decided by the jury, 
whether a prisoner who stands mute is so of malice 
or ex visttatione Det. Of the latter only those unable 
to comprehend where they are or what to do are 
properly found insane on arraignment, and hence 
unfit to plead. The same verdict, unfit to plead, is 
justified if the intention to plead is based on insane 
reasoning. The use of this verdict is increasing; from 
1918 to 1932 it accounted for 48% of prisoners ar- 
raigned in court and found insane, as against a roughly 
comparable figure of 30% in the period 1863—1888.— 
C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2530. Hoverson, E. T. The meteorologic factors 
in mental disease. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 131- 
141.—Decrease in oxygen concentration brings about 
definite physiologic changes in man and animal. 
Since the amount of oxygen in the surrounding 
atmosphere is variable and is determined to a large 
degree by the meteorologic states, the meteorologic 
environment plays an important part in determining 
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cellular reactions. In the organic factor of mental 
disease (the other factor is psychogenic), chemical 
instability is the important thing and is conditioned 


by the meteorologic environment.—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 
2531. Hunt, J. McV. Psychological government 


and the high variability of schizophrenic patients. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 64-81.—A comparison 
of 8 schizophrenic, 5 paretic, and 8 non-psychotic 
individuals in 4 tasks (adding, card-sorting, card- 
dealing, and substitution) showed that although the 
psychotic individuals can give reports on mental set 
and self-instruction, they cannot be differentiated 
from normals on the basis of their reports. The re- 
sults indicate that the schizophrenic patients are 
characteristically preoccupied with matters unrelated 
to the situation; they are no more distracted by things 
in the surroundings than normals or paretics, however. 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2532. Hunt, J. McV. Psychological experiments 
with disordered persons. Psychol. Bull., 1936, 33, 
1-58.—The author presents a summary of psycho- 
logical investigations which have been conducted 
with the mentally disordered. He concludes that past 
work in this field has been unsystematic, that it has 
failed to analyze properly a large portion of the 
cases, and that much has been overlooked. The 
patient’s uncooperativeness should not be considered 
an obstacle to research, but rather should be regarded 
as a symptom worthy of investigation. Several sug- 
gestions as to the direction of further research are 
made. There is a bibliography of 210 titles through 
1934.—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


2533. Kantorovich, N. V., & Constantinovich, 
S. K. The effect of alcohol in catatonic syndromes. 
Preliminary report. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 
651-654.—Experiments in which intravenous injec- 
tions were given to 15 patients with catatonic mani- 
festations indicate that alcohol often interrupts the 
course of catatonic stupor, producing a temporary, 
and sometimes lasting, cessation of mutism, torpor, 
and negativism.— R. Goldman (Clark). 


2534. Krauss, S. Persénlichkeitsverinderungen 
nach Chorea minor. (Changes in personality after 
chorea minor.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat, 
1934, 34, 94-141.—The findings, based on a study 
from 1910 to 1930 of 50 cases of chorea minor in a 
children’s hospital, 24 of which were later reexamined, 
were in general: in 23 of the 24 hereditary factors 
were established and chorea minor was shown to be 
induced by hereditary susceptibility of cerebral areas; 
in 17 of the 24 symptoms of hyperkinesis were found; 
in 12, neurasthenic symptoms; in 16, psychasthenic 
symptons. Subsequent to an attack of chorea minor 
there is always a lack of vitality, a “psychic func- 
tional weakness,’’ often manifested as irritability, 
sensitiveness, self-isolation, moroseness, quarrelsome- 
ness, obstinacy, and suspicion; there is great similarity 
between those who have suffered from chorea minor 
and schizoid psychopaths. Prognosis depends largely 
upon hereditary tendencies and whether recidivation 
is manifested or not. Girls are more susceptible to 
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chorea minor than boys. Children between the ages 


of 6 to 15 are most susceptible.—S. W. Downs 
(Berkeley). 
2535. Krout, M. H., & Ross, A. E. Clinical 


material in the study of human behavior. J. gen. 
Psychol., 1935, 13, 402—412.—Much clinical material 
is wasted, as far as research is concerned. The writers 
suggest that the “clinical task’’ might be subjected 
to a job-analysis, and the items studied by the 
statistics of attributes. An example is given.— H. 
Schiosberg (Brown). 

2536. Lafora, G. La higiene mental y la psico- 
terapia desde el punto de vista religioso. (Mental 
hygiene and psychotherapy from the religious point 
of view.) Psicoterapia, 1936, 1, 1-4.—R. M. Bellows 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

2537. Lagache, D., & Rouart, J. La ‘‘Psycho- 
pathologie générale’ de Karl Jaspers. (The General 
Psychopathology of Karl Jaspers.) J. Psychol. norm. 
path., 1935, 32, 776-797.—Jaspers’ book is not a theo- 
retical discussion of a particular doctrine, nor is it a 
series of clinical descriptions. It discusses (1) the 
subjective phenomena of abnormal mental life, (2) the 
objective or exterior manifestations, (3) the psy- 
chology of expression, (4) comprehensions, (5) causal 
relations, (6) theories, (7) intelligence and personality, 
(8) the synthesis of diseases, and (9) sociological 
relations of abnormal mental life. The book is said 
to mark a period in the history of psychopathology 
and the humanistic sciences because of its scientific 
spirit.—R. E. Perl (New York City). 

2538. Laignel-Lavastine, M., & Berlioz, C. L’ob- 
session chez Rainer Maria Rilke. (The obsession of 
Rainer Maria Rilke.) Ann. méd.-psychol., 1935, 93, 
729-744.—M. B. Mitchell (New Hampshire State 
Hospital). 

2539. Lindner, T. Psykoterapi och religion. 
(Psychotherapy and religion.) Soc.-med. Tidskr., 
1935, 12, 222-228.—A critical reviery of Poul Bjerre’s 
book, Studier 1 Sjalislikekonst (Studies in the art of 
mental healing), which has just reappeared in Swedish 
in a new edition and under a new title.—M. L. 
Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child Research). 


2540. Malzberg, B. Mental disease among for- 
eign-born whites, with special reference to natives 
of Russia and Poland. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 
92, 627-640.—The rates of mental disease as judged 
by first admissions to hospitals for mental disease in 
New York state for 1929-31 for foreign-born Russians 
and Poles are contrasted with those of other foreign 
groups. The natives of Russia and Poland had 
lower rates of mental disease than the other leading 
foreign-born groups, and they compared not un- 
favorably with natives of native parentage, who have 
the lowest rates. This result ‘‘strengthens the con- 
clusions drawn from preceding studies that the 
invidious comparisons of the immigrant populations 
from a biological point of view are unjustified.”’ 
R. Goldman (Clark). 


2541. Menninger, W. C. 
juvenile paretic neurosyphilis. 
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The psychology of 
Psychoanal. Rev., 
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1936, 23, 76-83.—This is the eighth of a series on 
juvenile paresis. 43 cases were personally studied, 
610 were culled from the literature. The most typical 
mental picture is that of a progressive dementia. 
19% had delusions, 9.5% were expansive or grandiose, 
4.3% were paranoid, 17.6% were euphoric, 8.6% were 
depressed. In paresis there is a progressive regression 
in ego development and libido distribution. The 
regression usually takes place in a simple deteriorative 
process on a basis of an immaturely developed ego- 
ideal. Because of this immaturity all acute psychotic 
manifestations are less frequent, but auto-erotism is 
more frequent. There is one case history.—L. S. 
Selling (Recorder's Court, Detroit). 

2542. Myerson, A. Summary of the report of the 
American Neurological Association committee for the 
investigation of sterilization. Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1935, 92, 615-625.—The arguments for sterilization 
are that the number of ‘‘defectives”’ is increasing, that 
they tend to reproduce at a greater rate than the 
normal population, that insanity, etc., are hereditary 
traits, that eugenicists stress the importance of germ 
plasm rather than the environment in general social 
maladjustment. With the exception of the data on 
the inheritance of feeble-mindedness (but not rate of 
reproduction in this class) none of the arguments have 
been found to be based on reliable facts. The recom- 
mendations of the committee are: whatever laws are 
passed should be voluntary and regulatory rather than 
compulsory, and applicable to all of society ; members 
of the enforcing board should be highly qualified and 
their acts legally protected. Sterilization in the 
following diseases is recommended: those disabling 
degenerative diseases recognized to be hereditary, 
feeble-mindedness of familial type, dementia praecox, 
manic-depressive psychosis, and epilepsy. The special 
implications for each group are given. The trend 
which further research should take is outlined.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 


2543. Newer, B. The need of a personnel pro- 
gram for state institutions. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 
1936, 20, 55-61.—A recreational association is not 
sufficient for reeducating the employee in respect to 
his behavior toward the patients and his colleagues. 
In most large corporations a personnel system has 
been inaugurated that attends to the needs of the 
employees in respect to employment, adjustment, 
education and promotion. This example might be 
followed in state institutions. A general plan of 
procedure is outlined.—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands 
Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


2544. Odani,S. [Acase of alexia.] Jap. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1935, 2, 333-348.—A description of a 50- 
year-old man who suffered from alexia combined with 
agraphia. He could no longer read Japanese syl- 
labaries, but was able to recognize many Chinese 
characters; in particular those that are more com- 
plicated in form were read more easily than simpler 
ones. Often he could read compound words, each 
member of which was not, however, grasped sepa- 
rately. Two forms of alexia were distinguished, one 
in which letters were grasped as a whole but com- 
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posing from parts was impossible, and the other in 
which the characteristic entire image could no longer 
be comprehended and recognition was possible only 
by composing from parts.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2545. Power, T. D. Modern endocrinology and 
mental disorder. /. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 783-803.— 
After a brief theoretical review the author gives the 
results of experiments on rabbits, and of a second 
series involving observation of pulse, temperature, 
blood pressure, thyroid enlargement, and mental 
state in the cases of 7 male dementia praecox patients 
treated with prolan. Findings here were negative. 
Further study of hormonal balance in connection with 
mental disorder should be made. In order to carry out 
promising lines of research there is an especial need 
for a combination of anterior pituitary hormones 
suitable for hypodermic injection.—C. J. Jerrick 
(Pennsylvania). 

2546. Rojas, N., Belbey, J., & Colodreno, P. 
Choc emotivo en el origen de la demencia precoz. 
(Emotional shock in the origin of dementia praecox.) 
Psicoterapia, 1936, 1, 20-32.—Morselli, Claude, 
Levi-Valensi, Hoven and others have stressed emo- 
tional trauma as a provoking factor in the genesis of 
schizophrenia. Of 85 cases of schizophrenia 48 were 
classed as hebephrenics, 15 as paranoids, 5 as cata- 
tonics, 14 as hebephrene-catatonics, and 3 as simples. 
The clinical histories of 20 of these cases are described. 
The original and provoking cause does not influence 
the clinical form. It is concluded that in a great 
number of cases emotional shock is an important 
factor capable of causing or aggravating them.— 
R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

2547. Rojas, N., & Speroni, C. F. Estadistica de 
alienadas delincuentes. (Statistics of criminally 
insane women.) Sem. méd., B. Aires., 1935, 42, 477.— 
A group of 111 criminally insane women in Argentina 
was classified as to place of birth, type of crime, and 
type of insanity.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2548. Runeberg, J. Schizofrenins neurologi. 
(The neurology of schizophrenia.) Finska LakSdllsk. 
Handl., 1935, 77, 690-708.—After a general discussion 
of probable causative factors and symptoms of 
schizophrenia, the writer gives and discusses his own 
neurological findings on 26 cases of catatonic, 45 
cases of hebephrenic, and 29 cases of paranoid 
patients. Very extensive bibliography. The article 
will be published in German in Verhandlungen des VI. 
Nordischen Kongresses fiir Psychiatrie in Stockholm 
1935, which will constitute a special volume of Acta 
psychiat., Kbh.—M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Labora- 
tory for Child Research). 

2549. Rymer, C. A., & Rymer, M. R. Psycho- 
logical medicine as practiced by the quack. Amer. 
J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 695-707.—A summary of some 
of the teachings of the quacks. The factors which 
make this type of quackery possible and the unde- 
sirability of the quackery are discussed. Recom- 
mendations are offered for means of combating these 
practices.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2550. Shaffer, L. F. The psychology of adjust- 
ment. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. Pp. xx + 
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600. $4.50.—Sub-titled ‘‘an objective approach to 
mental hygiene,’ this textbook utilizes a mildly 
behavioristic point of view. The generalities of every- 
day adjustment and maladjustment for a wide range 
of activities are presented in popular style. Technical 
concepts employed are for the most part the terms of 
the theory of conditioning. Response mechanisms 
are treated in some detail, but sensory processes are 
avoided. Part III contains a personality question- 
naire and a glossary of psychoanalytic terms. The 
problems and methods of mental hygiene are described 
in detail.— H. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


2551. Sosset, M. Les croyances délirantes et le 
niveau intellectuel. (Delusional beliefs and intel- 
lectual level.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 1935, 32, 


602—649.—The author demonstrates that a low mental 
level is not a necessary condition for the presence of 
delusions. The delusion often appears as an isolated 
phenomenon. The contents, form, expression, etc., 
of a delusion of persecution, a delusion of grandeur, 
and the like, seem to form unique wholes, specific 
mental attitudes. It is only by the analysis of such 
attitudes that we may hope to arrive at a real under- 
standing of the mechanisms by which a person leaves 
the world of normal beliefs for the world of patho- 
logical beliefs.— R. E. Perl (New York City). 
Speroni, C.F. El problema de la simulaci6n 
ante la justicia. (The problem of malingering in 
legal proceedings.) Sem. méd., B. Aires., 1935, 42, 
202.—Malingering is frequent in forensic psychiatry, 
but not easily successful since the clinical picture 
often presented is inconsistent with any one syn- 
drome.—C. J. Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2553. Squires, P. C. ‘‘Psychological loss in 
paretics and schizophrenics’’: a discussion. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 169-172.—Critique of Hunt’s 
interpretations (Amer. J. Psychol., 1935, 47, 458-463). 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2554. Torp, H. Et bidrag til afasilaeren. (A 
contribution to the theory of aphasia.) Oslo: Norske 
Videnskapsakademi, 1935. Pp. 112.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 

2555. Venturini, V. La psicoterapia nella medi- 
cina moderna. (Psychotherapy in modern medicine. ) 
Notiz. Diagn. Terap., 1934, No. 12, 6-14.—G. M. 
Hirsch (Rome). 

2556. White, W. A. Twentieth century psy- 
chiatry. New York: Norton, 1936. Pp. 198. $2.00. 
—This book constitutes the second issue of the 
Thomas W. Salmon Memorial Lectures. The intro- 
duction sketches in particular the historical signifi- 
cance of the work of Pinel and Kraepelin. Chapter 
I, “Psychiatry As a Medical Specialty,” discusses 
the development of dynamic concepts, the under- 
standing of mental disease as a process uncovering 
already existing mechanisms, the concept of trans- 
ference as a significant tool in therapeutic work, the 
integration of concepts of mental disease with all 
other aspects of human thinking, feeling and acting, 
and the understanding of the human organism as 
reacting constantly in accordance with the precipi- 
tates of its entire past. Chapter II, ‘The Social 
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Significance of Psychiatry,’’ deals with the influence 
of psychiatric thought and development in other 
fields, sociology, law, mental hygiene and the psy- 
chology of human relations. Chapter III, “The 
General Implications of Psychiatric Thought,” dis- 
cusses the possible future progress in the fields of 
general medicine, general science, and sociology, 
stressing particularly the psychology of human rela- 
tions and time and space relationships. Bibliography 
and index given.—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2557. Williams, F. E. Soviet Russia fights 
neurosis. London: Routledge, 1934. Pp. 261. 7/6. 
—The author concludes that the Soviet system, by 
its war on sex frustrations and financial insecurity, 
and by eliminating priestcraft from society, has 
removed many of the neuroses in the individual 
which Western Europe and America regard as in- 
curable.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2558. Witmer, H. L. A comparison of treatment 
results in various types of child guidance clinics. 
Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1935, 5, 351-360.—Some of 
the tentative findings of an investigation of later 
social adjustment of child-guidance-clinic patients 
indicate that, ‘“‘speaking very broadly and neglecting 
the influence of persons and circumstances beyond 
clinic control, one may look to 3 sets of factors for an 
explanation of why child guidance is successful in 
some cases and not in others’: (1) ‘‘the parents’ 
attitudes and feelings about the patients and their 
treatment,”’ (2) factors in the child himself such as 
intelligence, personality, type of behavior disorder, 
(3) treatment methods. Five steps are described to 
define degrees of ‘‘success,’’ so that: comparisons can 
be made.—J. Mc V. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital) 

2559. Worth, R. Four decades of psychiatry. 
J. ment. Sct., 1935, 81, 755—765.—The past forty years 
still leave us far from a solution of the problems of 
mental disorder. Involution, the situation psychoses, 
and the increased incidence of dementia praecox are 
among the unsolved problems. Early advice will help 
with the milder forms of obsession. Psychoanalysis 
is useful in neuroses and psychoneuroses, although it 
has failed with the psychoses. The psychological 
approach promises less for future progress than do 
laboratory research in chemistry, biochemistry, 
histology, and endocrine function. The improved 
recovery rate in recent years suggests some observa- 
tions on the sociological aspects of insanity and on 
administrative policies in mental hospitals.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 

2560. Young, J. C. Individual psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and holistic medicine. London: C. W. Daniel, 
1934. Pp.62. 2/6.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2561. Ziegler, L. H., & Heyman, J. False con- 
cepts of diseases or conditions as psychogenic foci. 
Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 655—674.—50 men and 50 
women were interviewed to get the free expression of 
their own ideas about cancer, tuberculosis, heart dis- 
ease, nervousness, insanity, health, disease, mascu- 
linity, and femininity. Tables are given dealing with 
the frequency of each concept and also of symptoms of 
diseases from examination of patients who had them. 
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Numerous discrepancies were found between a lay- 
man’s concept and the observed facts; these constitute 
causes for insecurity from unnecessary anxiety about 
disease and may be the basis for psychogenic vul- 
nerability under certain circumstances and to certain 
individuals.— R. Goldman (Clark). 
[See also abstracts 2259, 2263, 2355, 2375, 2411, 2486, 
2566, 2567, 2595, 2630, 2653, 2674, 2676, 2680, 
2746, 2749, 2753, 2755, 2771. } 
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2562. Baumgarten F. Character qualities. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 289-298.—The character quality 
is a constant directing psychic force which determines 
the active and reactive behavior of an individyal. The 
nature of character qualities is not unified, but varies 
according to their relationship to other psychic con- 
stituents, instinctive, intellectual, etc. But since 
there is no clear relationship between character quali- 
ties and behavior, it is very difficult for the observer 
to distinguish between genuine and non-genuine 
deliberately simulated) character qualities. Any 
quality may be either genuine or non-genuine, accord- 
ing to its actual individual origin. The sources of 
the assessment of human character produced 
M. D. Vernon 


error in 
by this confusion are discussed. 
Cambridge, England). 
Baumgarten, F. Nowa metoda badania 
zainteresowan mlodzieZy i doroslych. (New method 
of investigating the interests of the young and of 
idults Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 232-244. 
[he author reports her own investigations, con- 
ducted with the aid of the ‘‘catalog test."’ This test 
consists in giving to the subjects a list of books, and 
asking them to write down 10 titles of books that 
especially appeal to them. In investigating children, 
the author compiled a catalog which contained 438 
titles from 18 different domains. This test has a high 
diagnostic value, and makes it possible to ascertain 
only the kind of interest but also its degree.— 


2563 


not 
S. Blachowskt (Poznan). 

2564. Cobb, S. The material dealt with by the 
neurophysiologist in the study of personality. Amer. 
!, Psychiat., 1935, 92, 301-313.—A study of person- 
ality involves knowledge about central nervous system 
integration, autonomic nervous system integration, 
and circulatory and psychological integration.—R. 
Clark). 
y Dorcus, R. M. Is there a ‘‘unit trait’ of 
volitional perseveration? J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 
345-356.—As tests of volitional perseveration the 
following tasks were employed: (1) continuous reac- 
2) drawing a straight line as slowly as possible; 
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tion 
3) solving a mechanical puzzle; (4) solving a crypto- 
[There was a significant correlation for both 


gram 
and women between scores on (3) and (4), but 


men 
there was no “unit trait” of volitional perseveration. 


H. Schlo (Brown) 

2566. Durfee, C. H. Understanding the drinker. 
Ment. Hryg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 11-—29.—Educational 
programs must present the danger of drinking and 
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the importance of self-control in a scientific manner. 
There is no alcoholic type. The fundamental trouble 
of which alcoholism is a symptom varies with each 
individual. The ‘‘problem drinker’’—the one who 
feels the urge to drink at certain times—is of more 
concern than the drinker who is judged a ‘problem 
drinker” by the average person. The latter is the one 
who becomes drunk when an occasion calls for cele- 
brating. To him alcohol in itself is not a temptation. 
A composite picture of the problem drinker’s per- 
sonality must be sought and his ambitions and yearn- 
ings discovered. The following conditions must be 
met in reeducation: The patient must come to the 
consultant of his own volition; he must cooperate and 
be honest not only with himself but with the consult- 
ant; and finally, he must believe in the consultant's 
ability to help him. The course of therapy is made up 
of several stages. Through discussion and interpreta- 
tion relief and understanding are secured and new 
attitudes and habits are formed. Complete abstinence 
is not insisted upon at once. However, only excep- 
tional cases do not voluntarily cease drinking within 
three days. Not until the subject has acquired insight 
into himself is he informed that he must practice 
complete abstinence. New attitudes and not merely 
abstinence constitute the important factor in a perma- 
nent improvement.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hos- 
pital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

2567. Haines, T. H. Personality development in 
mentally handicapped children. Proc. Inst. except. 
Child. Child Res. Clin., 1935, 2, 65—72.—*‘ Personality 
development in the backward child can be forwarded 
to the best advantage only as the budding forces of 
his personality are sensed and realized by persons who 
know what they mean.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2568. Humm, D. G., & Wadsworth, G. W. The 
Humm-Wadsworth temperament scale. Amer. J. 
Psychiat., 1935, 92, 163—-200.—A report of the work 
done on the second form of the test. The test is 
based on Rosanoff's theory of personality, in which 
each group of traits dealt with is regarded as a com- 
ponent of temperament. The components are: 
(1) “normal,”’ (2) hysteroid (or anti-social), (3) cy- 
cloid, (a) manic phase and (b) depressed phase, 
(4) schizoid, (a) autistic phase and (b) paranoid 
phase, and (5) epileptoid. 436 adult subjects were 
studied. Individuals having no more than one com- 
ponent in their temperaments are rather rare. There 
are three appendices: I, statistical procedures and 
findings; II, administration and scoring, and III, the 
318 questions with their values.— R. Goldman (Clark). 
Kaess, M. Uber die Persinlichkeit eines 
hypophysdren Infantilen. (The personality of a 
hypophyseally infantile person.) Nérvenarst, 1935, 
8, 449-459.— R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2570. Lorge, I. Personality traits by fiat. II. 
A correction. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 652-654. 
A correction of the data and arguments presented in 
criticism of the consistency and independence of the 
Flanagan keys for the Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory (J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 427-434). The 
Flanagan keys are said to be independent and con- 
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sistent, although the reliability still leaves something 
to be desired and the validity is still indeterminate.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2571. Markinéwna, E. Psychologja daZenia do 
mocy. (The psychology of the desire for power.) 
Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 329-340.—A comparison of 
Witwicki’s and Adler's ideas.—T7T. M. Abel (Progres- 
sive Education Association). 

2572. Miles, W. R. The material as dealt with 
by the psychologist. Amer. J. Psychiat., 1935, 92, 
275-281.—The personality is fractionated into sepa- 
rate functions or behavior samples in order that it 
may be understood. Each set-up in a psychological 
laboratory by means of which a patient does some- 
thing ‘‘furnishes a kind of viewing device arranged so 
that the experimenter may see the personality in a 
particular context and light.’’ A series of assays from 
the physical, cognitive, affective and conative fields 
of behavior should be obtained. An example of one 
type of assaying method for each of these is given. 
“In none of these is either the physiological or the 
psychological function complete in its occupancy and 
control; the balance merely shifts as one or the other 
is relatively prepotent.’’—R. Goldman (Clark). 


Rosenzweig, S. A test for types of reaction 
to frustration. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1935, 5, 
395—403.—The writer classifies subjective reactions 
to failure into 3 categories: (1) ‘“‘extrapunitive,”’ 
characterized by anger and condemnation of the outer 
world, (2) “intropunitive,”’ characterized by guilt 
and condemnation of self, (3) “‘impunitive,’’ charac- 
terized by embarrassment with condonement of others 
and self. These types of reaction are speculatively 
related to dynamic bases and to psychopathological 
aspects. A test is described which consists in getting 
subjects to work on problems, some of which are 
impossible of solution, for a short time. Then, in 
instances of failure, determine whether the subject 
considers solution possible or impossible. The pro- 
portion of failures which the subject regards im- 
»0ssible of solution is taken as the score of ‘‘extra- 
punitiveness.”” A few results are presented which 
indicate wide individual differences. The “extra- 
punitive” scores tend to show relationships with other 
factors which would corroborate the theory.—J. 
McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 


2574. Todoranu, D. Bazele psihologiei caracteru- 
lui. (The fundamentals of character.) Cluj: Ardealul, 
1935. Pp. 102. Lei 40.—Human personality is not 
a machine. Important credit is given to the teleo- 
logical explanation, which according to the writer 
seems to be more adequate to the understanding of 
human personality and character. An analysis is 
made of different theories: theory of traits, theory of 
factors, theory of Roback, theory of character as 
organization of sentiments, theory of German charac- 
terologists, theory of Freud and especially that of 
Adler. The notion of character concerns first con- 
duct. Character requires a certain organization of 
tendencies and sentiments in accord with the social 
organization. Character is a social functioning. Due 
credit is given in this regard to Hartshorne’s theory. 
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The importance of school, culture, and social environ- 
ment is stressed.— NV. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 
[See also abstracts 2270, 2325, 2431, 2432, 2534, 

2577, 2579, 2580, 2581, 2586, 2624, 2711, 2748. } 
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2575. Abrams, R. H. A study in rote memory 
and the Lord’s Prayer. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 42, 863- 
864.—Among a group of 99 high-school juniors and 
seniors 41.9% of the boys and 53.7 % of the girls could 
write the Lord’s Prayer correctly. The degree to 
which many of the students failed to comprehend the 
Prayer was startling.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2576. Aizawa, M. An experimental study of the 
consciousness of tonality. I. On major tonality. 
Tohoku psychol. Folta, 1935, 3, 41-52.—This is a 
study not in the psychology of sound, but in the 
psychology of music. The consciousness of tonality 
was investigated by a melody singing experiment. 
The first report concerns major tonality only. 
M. Aizawa (Sendai). 

2577. Baley,S. O donioslosci badan nad slownict- 
wem charakterologicznem. (The importance of 
research on characterological vocabulary.) Polsk. 
Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 1-4.—The author em- 
phasizes the importance of research on charactero- 
logical vocabulary. The making of a list of charac 
terological words, graded according to the difficulty 
they cause children, is of theoretical as well as of 
practical significance; for it helps a teacher to decide 
what is the probability that a given characterological 
word will be understood by children of a certain age. 

S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

2578. Banu, G. Infatisarile speciale ale biologiei 
poporului roman. (Certain national traits of the 
Rumanian people.) Rev. Jgiend soc., 1935, 5, 603- 
617.—Among the most characteristic traits are 
vitality, adaptability to new situations, and prolific- 
ness. A series of statistical data are given to support 
these affirmations.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2579. Berkeley-Hill, O. A. R. Some reflections 
on the part played by inhibitions in the matter of 
sexual reciprocity. Marriage Hvyg., 1935, 2, 145-150. 
—Based largely on J. Flugel’s comments on Maurice 
Bedel’s novel Jerome—A Study in Contrasting Types. 
This novel depicts the love relationships of a French- 
man and a Norwegian girl and the difficulties which 
arise because of the genital supremacy in the former 
and the diffused erotism of the latter. It isin relation 
to the mental differences between these types that 
the author raises his questions of adjustment, con- 
jugal infelicity, etc.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2580. Bernard, J. Some biological factors in per- 
sonality and marriage. J/um. Biol., 1935,7, 430-436. 
—64 men and 71 women, representing 73 marriages, 
were given the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
and a Yes- No marriage inventory during an inter- 
view. The results are given as correlations and com- 
parison of mean scores on the comparable reports of 
the spouses. The subjects belonged to the middle 
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class and were obtained from the St. Louis Citizens’ 
Relief Committee. No relationship was found between 
health of husbands and marital satisfaction of wives; 
between health and age, neuroticism in men, or use 
of birth control; between recency of sex relations and 
age, neuroticism in men, marital dissatisfaction of 
either partner, number of children, or number of 
years married; between the use of birth control and 
age, number of years married, number of children or 
neuroticism in women. Slight, but possibly chance 
relationships were found between health of women and 
lack of neuroticism or marital satisfaction; between 
number of days since last coitus and neuroticism in 
women or lack of use of birth control; between the 
use of birth control and marital dissatisfaction of 
both partners; between neuroticism in wives and 
marital dissatisfaction of husbands. Definite positive 
relationships were found between health of husbands 
and their marital dissatisfaction and recency of sex 
relations; health of wives and marital satisfaction of 
husbands; between poor health of husbands and 
recency of coitus; between the use of birth control 
and neuroticism in women; and between neuroticism 
and marital dissatisfaction in women.—O. W. Richards 
\ ale 

2581. Bonaventura, M. Ausdruck der Persién- 
lichkeit in der Sprechstimme und im Photogramm. 
Expression of the personality in the speaking voice 


and in the photograph.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 
94, 501-570.—This is an experimental study to 
verify and to carry forward studies of a similar nature 


made by others. The test was carried on with a large 
number of judges listening to six hidden voices, and 
matching these with pictures of the speakers. Each 
listener made extensive notes as to strength of voice, 
rhythm, pitch and tempo, and noted his procedure in 
judgment. Speakers were chosen in accord with the 
Kretschmer types, pyknic, leptosome, and athletic, 
and results show that these were judged with accuracy 
of this order. The author’s findings agree in several 
respects with those of Von Tursky.—A. B. Herrig 
Michigan Central State Teachers College). 

2582. Bosch, G. Interpretaci6én de la responsi- 
bilidad. (An interpretation of responsibility.) Rev. 
Med. leg. Jur. méd., 1935, 1, 541-549.—A plea for a 
biological rather than a metaphysical point of de- 
parture in the problem of fixation of the responsibility 
for criminal conduct. A classification of mental 
disorders, adopted for official use by the Second 
Latin-American Conference (1930) for Neurology, 
Psychiatry and Legal Medicine, is appended.—R. M. 
Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 

2583. Biihler, K. Forschung zur Sprachtheorie: 
Einleitung. Research into the theory of speech: 
introduction Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 94, 401-412. 

Symbolism plays a large part in human relation- 
ships, it is most pronounced in speech. The author 
justifies each of the four articlesin this symposium, 
regarding them as a unit in semasiology, and gives a 
brief introduction to them. The first article shows 
the relationship between heraldic symbols, hiero- 
glyphics and speech and discusses the possibility of 
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an onomatopoetic origin of language. The second 
deals with relationship of the subject and predicate 
in the sentence. The third traces speech development 
of children through use of sound plates and steno- 
graphic records. The fourth throws light on the inter- 
pretation of the personality of the radio announcer.— 
A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 

2584. Bychowski, G. O legastenji. (Concerning 
legasthenia.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 
193-211.—The author analyzes about 50 cases of 
children in the elementary schools, from 10 to 15 
years of age, which show a disturbance in ability to 
read. In explaining them he uses data from brain 
pathology and Gestalt psychology. He discusses 
methods of overcoming legasthenia.—S. Blachowskti 
(Poznan). 

2585. Comsia, O. Biologia familiei.. (Biology of 
the family.) Bul. eugen. btopol., 1934, 5, 193-199; 
301-308; 1935, 6, 28-35; 127-135.—The family is 
treated as a biological unity. The papers have social- 
psychological significance.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2586. Domariski, F. Slownictwo charaktero- 
logiczne dzieci od 7 do 14 roku Zycia. (Charac- 
terological vocabulary of children from 7 to 14 years 
of age.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934-35, 7, 5-51.— 
The author determines the stock of words referring to 
traits of character which are understood by children 
from 7 to 14 years of age. In his work he uses the 
term ‘‘character’’ in a wide sense, including in it 
“as it were, the total human personality.”” Giving 
240 characterological words one after another to 
children, the author inquired the meaning of those 
words. The younger children were asked individually 
and orally, the older ones collectively and in writing. 
On the basis of the answers obtained, the author 
arranged a list of words graded according to their 
difficulty.—S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

2587. Duncan, H.G., & Duncan, W.L. Research 
interests in sociology. Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 19, 
442-446.—An analysis based on the census of research 
projects appearing in the American Journal of 
Sociology.— E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2588. Einstein, A., & Freud, S. Why war? Lon- 
don: Allen & Unwin, 1933. 6s.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 

2589. Ellis, H. Psychology of sex; a manual for 
students. New York: Emerson Books, 1936. Pp. 
389. $3.00.—Formerly published by Long & Smith 
(see VII: 2939).—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2590. Facaoaru, I. Antropologia familiei. (An- 
thropology of the family.) Bul. eugen. biopol., 1934, 
5, 309-314.—Some general anthropological and social- 
psychological considerations upon the family, its 
history and present structure—N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2591. Ferreri, G. L’analisi elettroacustica del 
linguaggio. (The electro-acoustic analysis of lan- 
guage.) Rass. Educ. Sordomuti Fonet. biol., 1935, 1.— 
The author informs the teachers of deaf mute children 
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of the results obtained through the recent electro- 
acoustic analysis of each sound of the language, and 
he recommends that they note these discoveries in 
order to apply the necessary alterations to their 
teaching systems. He also emphasizes the necessity 
of adding new marks in the Italian spelling, in sub- 
stitution for groups of letters, pointing out that this 
would be of great assistance for strangers who want 
to learn Italian.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2592. Filozof6wna, I. Préba badati psycholo- 
gicznych nad gra aktorska. (Attempts at research 
on the psychology of acting.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 
7, 157-186.—30 Polish actors were interviewed con- 
cerning the ways in which they played their roles, 
e.g., whether they “‘felt’’ the emotions they were 
playing, or whether they identified themselves with 
the characters they were depicting. Most of the 
actors fell into the intermediate category of partial 
feeling of emotion and partial identification with a 
character.—T. M. Abel (Progressive Education 
Association). 

2593. Foxe, A. N. Notes in criminological an- 
alysis. Psychoanal. Rev., 1936, 23, 68-75.—During 
the analysis of criminals there were several findings 
which reveal rather common criminal expressions: 
(1) Most criminals leave school in the eighth grade, 
due to “dislike of school” or ‘“‘desire to go to work.”’ 
The analysis of one case shows the patient to have 
been emotionally tied to a sister-surrogate, the sister, 
in turn, standing for the mother; when a separation 
was insisted upon he left school. (2) Slang and the 
underworld are revealed to have a close association, 
the underworld being the polymorphous-perverse 
world. (3) The ‘black sheep’ is susceptible to 
wanderlust and to flight from the Oedipus situation. 
(4) The pistol is shown to be not only a penis sub- 
stitute but also a penis support. (5) Criminals often 
use the word ‘‘foolishness’’ (synonymous with childish- 
ness) to explain their offences, indicating that the 
infantile source of the causal factors of their crimes is 
unconsciously recognized.—L. S. Selling (Recorder's 
Court, Detroit). 

2594. Futch, O. A study of eye-movements in 
the reading of Latin. J. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 434— 
463.—By means of the corneal reflection method the 
eye-movements employed in reading comparable 
English and Latin passages were studied. The 
greatest difference appeared in the average number 
of regressions per line. A group of experienced Latin 
readers showed greater regularity and speed than did 
a group of beginners. In many ways the records of 
a student’s Latin reading resembled those of his 
English reading. The effects of different methods of 
instruction, difficulty of the material, and word order 
were discussed. Inflected words caused the greatest 
diffculty.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 


2595. Glauber, I. P. The treatment of the func- 
tional speech disorders in a medical-social clinic; 
implications for the treatment of functional disorders 
in general. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1935, 5, 388-394. 
—A method of treatment for the stutterer, who is 
regarded as a neurotic character, is described which 
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consists essentially in a group approach. The indi- 
vidual stutterer joins a group of stutterers in a com- 
munity for counsel and training. Relaxation, rhythm, 
and good cheer are emphasized. A sympathetic and 
open attitude is maintained in which the stutterers 
talk and do their more formal exercises. The stut- 
terer’s insecurity is thus minimized and he is given an 
opportunity for creative activity in a real social 
situation. The writer does not deny the value of 
psychic probing, but considers it inadequate for 
stuttering and all other forms of neurosis.—/. Mc V. 
Hunt (St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 

2596. Gray,W.S. Summary of reading investiga- 
tions. (July 1, 1934 to June 30, 1935.) J. educ. Res., 
1936, 29, 407-432.—Brief summaries of investigations 
covering the entire field of reading. Bibliography of 
112 titles —S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2597. Gummersbach, H. Geistesgegenwart und 
Schlagfertigkeit. (The psychological present and 
readiness for action.) Homburg: Siemens & Co., 
1936. Pp.79. RM. 1.75.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2598. Hatano, K. Bunsho shinrigaku. (Psy- 
chology of the sentence.) Tokyo: Sanseido, 1935. 
Pp. 369. Y 3.00.—The subtitle of the book is ‘Rep- 
resentative value of Japanese language.’’ It contains 
psychological principles of the sentence, charac- 
terology of the sentence in which writers’ characters 
and their writing and types of sentence are discussed, 
and the psychology of the historical present.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2599. Hill,M.B. Experimental procedures in the 
study of the process of word discrimination in reading. 
J. educ. Res., 1936, 29, 473—482.—Critical summaries 
of experiments. Bibliography of 18 titles.—S. W. 
Fernberger (Pennyslvania). 

2600. Hudgins, C. V. Experimental phonetics. 
A. R. Clarke Sch. Deaf, 1935, 68, 27-31.—This report 
describes three visual aids in speech correction, to- 
gether with objective speech tests used as a measure 
of progress. The visual aids consist of: (1) a strobo- 
scope for the correction of pitch and voice control; 
(2) a pneumatic device which gives the child a visual 
cue when breath is escaping through the nose, for the 
correction of nasality; (3) the same pneumatic device 
for teaching the difference between surd and sonant 
stops by means of the visual cues produced by differ- 
ences in buccal pressure during the occlusion of the 
two types of sounds. Two types of speech tests are 
described: intelligibility tests, in which auditors 
wrote down what they thought the children said, and 
kymographic records of the breathing of deaf children 
while they were speaking a prose paragraph. The 
pupils were also ranked by their teachers on the basis 
of speech intelligibility. The kymographic records 
show the number of breaths (number of phrases) 
required for the paragraph; number of syllables per 
phrase; time required for the paragraph; and relative 
amount of breath required by each child for the 
paragraph. A combined score based upon these 
measurements was determined for each child. The 
final score shows a correlation of .60 with the intelli- 
gibility test score. The average correlation between 
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teachers’ rank and kymograph scores for nine classes 
was .80.—C. V. Hudgins (Clarke School). 


2601. Hudgins, C. V. Visual aids in the correc- 
tion of speech. Volta Rev., 1935, Repr. No. 445.- 
Faulty pitching of tones by the deaf involves either 
a wavering of pitch or an inflexibility. Either defect 
may be demonstrated to the subject and may be 
remedied by the proper use of a stroboscope. Nasality, 
the escape of air through the nose during the improper 
articulation of consonants, may be indicated with the 
use of the pneumodeik. This instrument gives a 
signal to the subject upon the escape of air through 
the nose, so that he may be trained to prevent the 
signal from appearing. The pneumodeik may also 
be used in connection with a mouth tube and kymo- 
graph for showing the air pressure of the mouth and 
for correcting the differentiation between voiced and 
breath consonants. Success in this difficult task was 
attained with 15 profoundly deaf children in a few 


lessons.—L. A. Riggs (Clark). 


2602. Huxley, J. S.. & Haddon, A. C. We 
Europeans; a survey of ‘‘racial” problems. New 
York: Harper, 1936. Pp. 254. $2.50.—The authors’ 
aim is “‘to bring together the chief scientific facts 
now available on the subject of ‘race’ in man—the 
genetic differences between human groups—and to 
present them in the light of established scientific 
rrinciples. Especial attention has been given to 
Europe.””"—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 


2603. Jasnorzewska, J., & Kunicka, J. Préba 
badania poczué moralnych dzieci przestepczych 
‘*testem kur.’”’ (An attempt to investigate the moral 
feelings of delinquent children by the “hen test.’’) 
Polsk. Arch. P 1934-35, 7, 97-117.—The 
‘“*hen test’’ is composed of 7 pictures that represent a 
malicious joke of two boys, taken from Busch’s well- 
known book Max and Moritz. Since the joke causes 
the cruel death of four hens, this test is very appro- 
priate for the investigation of the moral feelings in 
respect to cruelty. It proves to be applicable with 
success, especially to children under 14 years of age 
whose intelligence quotients range from 60 to 100. 
For children under 8 years of age, particularly if 
they have intelligence quotients below 60, the test is 
too difficult. For children above school age, it is too 
eas) S. Blachowski (Poznan). 


2604. Klanfer, J. Theorie der heraldischen 
Zeichen. (Theory of heraldic symbols.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1935, 94, 413-445.—This article deals with 
the origin and development of heraldry as ornamenta- 
tion and as symbols. Heraldic signs find a use as 
representative of the wearer, having both an indi- 
vidual diacritic use and a use as attributive of charac- 
teristics. The author lists a large number of signs and 
their uses in various periods, discusses the principles 
of styling insignia, and analyzes symbols as to mean- 
ings conveyed. He classifies insignia into those con- 
veying ideas of estate, rank, office, title, favors, etc. 
The art of semasiology is regarded as fundamental to 
speech as thought expression, and has had a large 
influence upon characters used in written language.— 
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A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 
2605. Kmnauber, A. J. The Knauber art ability 


test. Cincinnati: Author, 1935. $1.10 (specimen 
set: test and manual).—For junior and senior high 
schools, universities and art schools. The test can be 
used for vocational guidance, as teaching material, 
and as a ‘“‘means of obtaining an objective measure 
of the art ability of a student as an individual or in 
relation to a group.”’ The scores class the individuals 
as having very low, low, average, or exceptional art 
ability. The norms are based on 1367 cases.—R. 
Goldman (Clark). 


2606. Knauber, A. J. The Knauber art vocabu- 
lary test. Cincinnati: Author, 1935. $0.35 (speci- 
men set: test and manual).—For junior and senior 
high schools, colleges, universities, and art schools. 
The test contains 100 questions of the multiple-choice 
type. Norms, for grades from 7 to 12, are based on 
1907 cases. A reliability coefficient of .78 + .03 was 
obtained on 100 cases by the split-half method.- 
R. Goldman (Clark). 


2607. Kollaritz, J. Beobachtungen tiber Lesefeh- 
ler beim stummen Lesen. (Observations on the 
occurrence of errors in silent reading.) Arch. ges. 
Psychol., 1936, 95, 120-161.—The author makes a 
study of silent reading at a hospital for tuberculosis 
patients. He finds errors of figures, sentences, words, 
syllables, letters in varying percentages, higher in 
the case of words. 1000 errors are tabulated and types 
are analyzed. Comparisons are made with the au- 
thor’s former studies of speech and writing errors. He 
emphasizes the value of sentence comprehension as 
essential to accurate reading.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachers College). 

2608. Lahy, J. M. L’intelligence et les classes 
sociales. Essai d’une définition objective de l’intelli- 
gence. (Intelligence and social classes. An objective 
definition of intelligence.) J. Psychol. norm. path., 
1935, 32, 543-601.—This article is a discussion of 
research dealing with the influence of social status 
and of education upon intelligence as measured by 
tests. Heredity is, of course, a factor, but social 
heredity often determines biological heredity. In- 
telligence is the ability to organize mental work in 
keeping with certain social forces; the degree of 
adaptation of an individual to the environment is a 
measure of his intelligence.—R. E. Perl (New York 
City). 

2609. Lindqvist, E. Om sexuologiska férhallan- 
den i Sovjetunionen. (Sexological conditions in 
Soviet Russia.) Svenska Lékartidn., 1936, 33, 65-76. 
—The writer’s observations on a study sojourn in 
Soviet Russia (under the auspices of the Intourist) as 
regards problems of prostitution, abortion, etc.— 
M. L. Reymert (Mooseheart Laboratory for Child 
Research). 

2610. Malinowski, B. Coral gardens and their 
magic. (2 vols.) New York: American Book, 1936. 
Pp. 535; 382. $8.00.—A study of the methods of 
tilling the soil and of the agricultural rites in the 
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Trobriand Islands off the east end of New Guinea.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2611. Marum, O. Analyse des Verstehens und 
seiner Bedingungen. (An analysis of understanding 
and of its conditions.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
95, 99-119.—The author gives an analysis of the 
word ‘‘Ver-stehen’”’ (understanding) emphasizing the 
deeper significance the German words holds. Basic 
to understanding of a situation or person is a with- 
drawal from ego-consciousness, a placement of the 
self objectively. It involves both the outgoing of 
the object toward the subject and of the subject 
toward the object! The condition basic to the under- 
standing of another entity lies in the self-relationship 
to that entity. It involves feeling, drawing toward 
or away from. Complete understanding of another 
is dependent upon complete understanding of the self. 
It involves empathy, feeling with and living with. 
A rich inner life makes better understanding of others 
possible. All comprehension results in self-enlarge- 
ment and self-understanding.—A. B. Herrig (Michi- 
gan Central State Teachérs College). 

2612. Mills, J. A fugue in cycles and bels. New 
York: Van Nostrand, 1935. Pp. vi + 269. $3.00.- 
‘‘This book is written for those who may wish to know 
what science is doing to music and what it can do for 
music."" In a comparatively non-technical manner 
the author discusses the technical aspects of telephonic 
amplification, studies of hearing in relation to such 
subjects as amplification thresholds, intensity, trans- 
mission, overloading, distortion. Various psycho- 
logical aspects of audition are considered. Another 
section on “an electrical future for music,’’ such 
subjects as recording sound, audition acoustics, 
electrical music, teaching aids are taken up. The last 
section presents various graphs and charts on music 
and noise. Index.—D. Shakow (Worcester State 
Hospital). 

2613. Maursell, J. L. The application of psychology 
to the arts. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 37, 290-299.— 
‘“‘What has been here attempted is very far from a 
complete or systematic ‘psychology of art.’ Rather 
it is a program for research.’—J. M. Stalnaker 
(Chicago). 

2614. Odum, H. W. National social planning. 
Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 19, 303-313.—Seven series of 
assumptions defining the place of the sociologist in 
current social reconstruction and in the study and 
guidance of contemporary American society.—E. R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 

2615. Perlman, W. J. [Ed.] The movies on 
trial; the views and opinions of outstanding personali- 
ties anent screen entertainment, past and present. 
New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.50.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2616. Pigors, P. Leadership or domination. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. Pp. xiii + 354. 
$3.00.—The work is divided into four parts: analysis 
of leadership and domination; the origins of leader- 
ship and domination; the functions of authority; and 
the technique of leadership and domination. In the 
first the two subjects are examined at some length, and 
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the contrast made between (1) guidance by the pro- 
vision, at the psychological moment, of a mode of 
action appropriate in the circumstances (leadership) 
and (2) the forcing of one’s will on others (domina- 
tion). The second part deals with the phenomena in 
the primitive and the child. The third examines 
representation, initiation, administration, and inter- 
pretation—the functions of authority; and the last 
deals with morale and discipline. There are an 18- 
page bibliography, author and subject indexes, and 
an introduction by R. C. Cabot.—R. R. Willoughby 
(Clark). 


2617. Polke,—. Kriminalpolizeiliche Erfabrungen 
mit Transvestiten. (Experiences of the criminal police 
with transvestism.) Arch. Kriminol., 1935, 97, 215- 
224.—Polke cites a number of cases which show that 
both men and women make use of transvestism to 
carry out crimes or for economic reasons, in order to 
obtain employment, or (in the case of women) higher 
wages. In such cases the sex motive is subordinate. 
On the other hand, true transvestites may commit 
crimes in order to get the money to carry on their 
perversion.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore). 


2618. Ramul, K. Psychologie und Geschichte. 
(Psychology and history.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1936, 
95, 1-14.—The historian needs fundamental ideas of 
human behavior, he needs knowledge of the character 
patterns of specific individuals and groups and of how 
such patterns have been produced, and he needs to 
understand the intellectual and emotional background 
of character. All these psychology can furnish. Psy- 
chology takes three directions which are not so val- 
uable to the historian: (1) it is microscopic rather 
than macroscopic; (2) it is interested in the general 
character of experiences, the historian in concrete 
cases and events; (3) it studies reactions rather than 
causes, while history must know the background of 
cause. In the main history gains from the psychology 
that is oriented toward description of mental func- 
tions of individuals and groups, rather than from that 
oriented toward physiological study.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2619. Rathsam, B. Téchter in Blutschandeprozes- 
sen. (Daughters in incest cases.) Krim. Mh., 1936, 
10, 12-13.—The psychological picture of girls under 
14 is different in incest from that in sexual delinquen- 
cies with strange men, as the children are not usually 
tempted by presents. Once begun, incest relations are 
usually continued. Children habituated to paternal 
brutality submit to it silently as to any other 
abuse, their resistance expressing itself only as a 
tormented laissez-faire. The child should be inter- 
viewed only after the father is in custody, and the 
mother should be present. An adolescent girl, how- 
ever, herself often denounces her father to the authori- 
ties with rage and scorn when the relationship with 
the older man blocks one with a boy of her own age. 
The father then typically assumes a jealous and pro- 
tective attitude. The involvement of an adult daugh- 
ter in incest relations represents the collapse of a 
completely delinquent family. In the case of a grown 
stepdaughter, the father is generally more suitable for 
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the daughter than for her mother.—M. E. Morse 


(Baltimore). 


2620. Rau, K. Untersuchungen zur Rassenpsy- 
chologie nach typologischer Methode. (Investiga- 
tions in racial psychology by a typological method.) 
Z. angew. Psychol., 1936, Beih. 71. Pp. 71.—81 sub- 
jects were tested in various ways, chiefly with per- 
ceptual material. The testing, following Marburg 
techniques, yielded several groups in the typology of 
E. R. Jaensch. These groups, including mixed types, 
were correlated with racial differences, which were 
checked by physical and psychological characteristics. 
The Nordics correlated with the disintegrated (J-3) 
type; Mediterraneans tended to correlate with the 
integrated type. Jaensch’s explanation of racial 
character by geo-biological factors is favored. For 
pure types, the basic forms determine the total per- 


sonality. Psychologically, racial character is thus a 


matter of ‘“‘style’’ rather than of combinations of 
traits. Style, however, may be investigated em- 
pirically as well as phenomenologically.—H. D. 
Spoerl (Northeastern). 

2621. Scheltema, F. A. v. Der Kreis und die 


geistige Struktur des Bauerntums. (The circle and 
the mental structure of peasantry.) Neue psychol. 
Stud., 1934, 12, No. 3, 59-70.—Referring to aerial 
photographs of primitive villages, the author sees in 
their usually circular plan a concrete picture of the 
mental structure which distinguishes the tiller of the 
soil from the hunter. The peasant represents a level 
of human development in which the mind becomes a 
fixed point in the natural chaos. From this core the 
mind reaches out again into its surroundings in a crea- 
tive and regulating way.— K. F. Muensinger (Colo- 


rado 
2622. Sonneck, B. Der Satz als Einheit und die 
Satzarten. (The sentence as a unit and the types of 


-- 


sentences.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 94, 446-477.— 
The article is an elaboration of K. Biihler’s contribu- 
tion as to the nature of the sentence, aiming not at 
definition but at a deeper insight than that given by 
Biihler. A study of the types of sentences is made to 
throw light on the sentence structure as expressive of 
thought. This is an analytical, theoretical study, 
dealing with the sentence as having three phases, 
expression, form, delivery—all specific entities, yet 
forming a total construction. The author maintains 
that the sentence stands as an entity in expression of 
oneness of thought, and analyzes the types of sentence 
structure to reveal this fact. He makes many com- 
parisons of his thinking with that of Kretschmer, 
Biihler and others dealing with the same field.— 


A. B. Herrig (Michigan Central State Teachers 
College). 
2623. Sosifiska, H. Przyczynek do psychologji 


uczué estetycznych. (A contribution to the psy- 
chology of esthetic feeling.) Awart. psychol., 1935, 
7, 489-503.—On the basis of experimentation the 
author distinguishes six types of esthetic reactions to 
paintings —-7. M. Abel (Progressive Education 
Association 
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2624. Szabuniewiczowa, J. Slownik charakter- 
ologiczny dziecka 7-mio i 8-mio letniego. (Charac- 
terological vocabulary of a child between 7 and 8 
years of age.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 
52-78.—These investigations concern the comprehen- 
sion of characterological words by 15 pupils in the 
second grade of a private elementary school in War- 
saw which is attended by children of the wealthier 
class (from business and intellectual circles).—S. 
Blachowski (Poznafi). 

2625. Takano, K. Theorie der japanischen Musik. 
I. Untersuchungen iiber die Form der ‘‘Koto’’—Musik 
‘“Dammono.” (Theory of Japanese music. I. Study 
of the form of ‘“‘Koto’’-music “‘Dammono.”’) Tohoku 
psychol. Folia, 1935, 3, 69-168.—There are eight 
Dammono among the Koto-music, and these are 
instrumental music. The oldest Dammono, Rokudan, 
has six movements (dan), and the form of the first 
movement looks like the European sonata-form. 
There are not only two contrasted themes, but also 
exposition, development and recapitulation in it. 
Other Dammono have a resemblance to Rokudan. It 
is very interesting that Dammono has a determined 
form; this study hopes to contribute to a universal 
theory of music.— K. Takano (Sendai). 


2626. Takase, Y. [A study on cultural effect of 
moving pictures.) Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 2, 
251-262.—A cultural effect of movies is positively 
ascertained to some extent, but their effectiveness 
depends upon age, that is, it decreases as age proceeds. 
A relation to frequency of crime has not been noticed. 
—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 

2627. Vassileff, B. H. La sensibilita psico-bio- 
fisica del delinquente costituzionale. (The physical, 
biological and psychological sensibility of the constitu- 
tional delinquent.) Atti Congr. Med. leg. gen., 1934, 
887-888.—In the constitutional delinquent there 
seems to exist a marked psychological hyposensibility ; 
an evident predisposition toward malignant tumors; 
a high degree of immunity as to tuberculosis; an 
innate physical-pain semi-esthesia regarding, for 
instance, a surgical operation.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 


2628. Wallis, W. D. The concept of lag. Sociol. 
soc. Res., 1935, 19, 403-405.—Cultural lag is deter- 
mined either by the observer’s standpoint or by the 
selection of the basic factor as the unit of comparison. 
Hence there is some ambiguity regarding the extent 
and direction of lag.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 


2629. Wilson, M. H. A test of religious aptitude; 
a test of religious aptitude concerning people; a test 
of religious aptitude concerning nature. Chicago: 
Stoelting, 1935.—On the first test the subject grades 
himself on a scale of 10-1, 0, and 1-10 in respect to 
50 experiences placed in each of three categories: 
“helpful,” “neutral,” and “harmful.’”’ The subject 
rates the influence of relatives, occupations, voluntary 
service, writings, and age to the degree to which they 
are helpful, neutral, and harmful in the second test. 
The influences of seasons, geography, weather, solar 
system, animals, and plants on religious feelings are 
rated in the third test.—R. Goldman (Clark). 
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INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2630. Winslow, C. E. A. The power of ghosts. 
Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 1-10.—The menace of 
the unknown has always haunted mankind. The fear 
of the unknown is accompanied by cruelty. The 
persecutions of racial groups as well as barbaric 
sacrifices to evil spirits testify to an underlying fear 
motive. It is useless to deny fear complexes. They 
should always be carefully scrutinized and our emo- 
tional reactions should be faced with courage.— H. S. 
Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 


[See also abstracts 2466, 2487, 2512, 2526, 2529, 
2536, 2539, 2540, 2552, 2557, 2651, 2675, 2686, 
2750, 2759, 2760, 2763, 2767, 2778. ] 


INDUSTRIAL AND PERSONNEL PROBLEMS 


2631. Atanasiu, C. Rationalizarea serviciului 
militar. Determinarea inteligentii si aptitudinilor. 
(Scientific management in the army. Measurement of 
intelligence and of abilities.) Cernauti: Tipografia 
Mitropolitului Silvestru, 1934. Pp. 114.—A modern 
army represents a group of very different and very 
specialized professions, which require very different 
abilities. Guidance toward one or another military 
service should be in accordance with the indications 
from psychological examinations.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2632. Brooks, R. C. Examining fellowship appli- 
cants. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 43, 59-61.—A criticism is 
offered of the form of examination used by the Social 
Science Research Council in selecting its fellows. The 
author regrets that so much of the examination was of 
the type of a speed test, that few of the questions were 
broad in scope or searching in detail, that emphasis 
in the foreign language test was upon grammar, and 
that no oral examination was required.— H. L. Koch 
(Chicago). 

2633. Busila, D. C. Normalizarea in industria 
mecanica siagricultura. (Standardization in mechan- 
ical industry and agriculture.) Bul. Inst. roman. 
Org. Stt., 1935, 9, 25-26.—A brief review of Rumanian 
scientific management of labor in industry and agricul- 
ture.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2634. Cusuta,H. Normedebaza. (Fundamental 
standards.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Sti., 1935, 9, 
3-15.—The best way of standardizing and its im- 
portance in the general process of scientific manage- 
ment of labor are treated.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 


2635. De Madariaga, C. Aspectos fisiotécnicos 
y psicotécnicos de la produccién. (Physical and 
psychotechnical aspects of production.) Rev. Or- 
gants. ctent., 1935, 4, 649-673.—The industrial expert 
is interested in three things: the human factor, or 
subject of production; the object, or physical charac- 
teristics of production; and the coordination of subject 
and object. There are both physical and psychological 
aspects of all three divisions. The importance of the 
psychological aspect was first stressed at a conference 
in Madrid of the Instituto de Ingenieros Civiles in 
1925.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment Service). 
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2636. Esteves, J. V. La aptitud profesional. 
(Professional aptitude.) Arch. argent. Psicol. norm. 
patol., 1935, 1, 96-102.—Individual and social aspects 
of vocational guidance and selection. The following 
factors are pertinent to an examination of occupa- 
tional aptitude: (1) physical capacity (somatic 
adaptation and endurance); (2) functional capacity 
(motor and mental adaptation); (3) the vocation; 
and (4) social necessity for production or service in 
the vocation.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

2637. Griffin, H.C. The employability of workers 
in the relief population. Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 19, 
555-561.—About 3.2% of the workers on relief are 
of doubtful employability; only 0.4% are completely 
unemployable.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2638. Hawkins, L. S., & Fialkin, H. N. Clients’ 
opinions of the Adjustment Service. Amer. Ass. 
Adult Educ. Adjustm. Serv. Rep., 1935, No. 12. 
Pp. 96. $0.75.—A report of a study in which a ques- 
tionnaire was used to get from the client “his con- 
sidered and frank statements of the results of his con- 
tacts with the Adjustment Service.’”’ The questions 
dealt with the clients’ opinions of the general value of 
the service, its influence on morale, vocational plan- 
ning, participation in training and avocational 
activities, etc. Five appendices which give detailed 
statistical comparisons of the educational status, age, 
marital state, etc., of the 1543 clients responding and 
the total group (10,000 clients) of the service are 
included.— R. Goldman (Clark). 

2639. Hersey, R. B. Psychology of workers. 
Person. J., 1936, 14, 291-296.—‘The consistently 
low emotional states which are symptomatic of 
unhealthy mental conditions cause lessened produc- 
tion, increased accident rates, lack of coéperation and 
in many instances group conflicts. The main rela- 
tionships which bring about these states are work, 
physical condition and relationships outside the 
plant. ... J A proper philosophy of life resulting from 
the proper church, home, community or plant educa- 
tion, especially when this is aided by the correct 
individualization of treatment inside the plant, helps 
the worker and supervisor to discount the crises of 
the moment and to overcome them without loss of 
emotional balance.’’—F. S. Keller (Colgate). 

2640. Hunt, H. C. Business demands more 
character education. Boston Univ. Bull., 1932, 21, 
No. 33.—A questionnaire was submitted to large 
business concerns for the purpose of ascertaining 
(1) the most common causes for discharge of em- 
ployes, (2) deficiencies preventing promotion, and 
(3) deficiencies which schools should attempt to 
overcome. Both specific skills and character traits 
were listed. Schools should seek to develop those 
traits whose lack has been shown to interfere with 
success in the business world.— L. A. Riggs (Clark). 

2641. Ministero dell’ Aeronautica. Raccolta 
delle conferenze integrative del corso di psicofisiologia 
e medicina aeronautica svoltosi presso |l’istituto 
medico-legale ‘‘Benito Mussolini” in Roma (1933). 
(Collection of the integrative lectures of the course of 
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aeronautic psychophysiology and medicine held at 
the institute “‘Benito Mussolini’ in Rome, 1933.) 
Parma: 1934. Pp. iv + 208.—The volume contains 
lectures by Herlitska, Bilancioni, Eredia, Maltese, 
Fiore, Gemelli, Crocco and Gatti.—G. M. Hirsch 
(Rome). 

2642. Odencrantz, L. C. Occupational therapy 
and the placement of the handicapped in industry. 
Occup. Ther., 1935, 14, 189-196.—Preliminary work 
by a handicapped person in a sheltered shop builds 
confidence to a point where he can undertake an 
industrial job without feelings of inferiority. This 
program also helps in vocational prediction by de- 
termining whether he is capable of going back to his 
original job or by noting his aptitude for some related 
type of work.— H. E. Burit (Ohio State). 

2643. Prodan, L. Organizarea serviciului de 
igiena industriala. (Organization of industrial 
hygiene.) Bul. eugen. biopol., 1934, 5, 200-206.—The 
place of social hygiene in the scientific management of 
labor.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2644. Quayle, M.S. A study of some aspects of 
satisfaction in the vocation of stenography. Teach. 
Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1935, No. 659. Pp. vi + 121.—A 
group of 63 stenographers (unmarried, gentile women, 
between 19 and 31 years old), who stated that they 
believed they were happy in their business were com- 
pared with a group of 61 stenographers, 49 of whom 
were in doubt and 12 definitely dissatisfied. The 
following seven instruments, which required about 
5 hours of time, were used: 175-item questionnaire, 
8-page controlled interview blank, Otis Test of Mental 
Ability, A-S Reaction Test, character sketches, 
Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers, and 
Occupational Interest Blank for Women. Not many 
statistically significant differences were found. The 
satisfied group differentiated themselves by reporting 
that as children they were not considered nervous, did 
not fight or lead in games, were happy in school, 
deliberately chose business, and believe they have 
had a normally developed love life. The bibliography 
lists 23 titles. —/. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2645. Rodrigo, M. Prevencién de accidentes 
desde la infancia. (Prevention of accidents from 
infancy.) Rev. Organis. cient., 1935, 4, 686-694.—A 
plea for an intensive educational project for the pur- 
pose of teaching accident prevention in Spain. Such 
safety education should start in the primary grades. 
The work of the National Safety Council of the 
United States and the fact that the latter country 
practices safety education in 86% of the primary 
schools and in 56% of the centers for secondary educa- 
tion, with estimated reduction of accidents of from 20 
to 60%, are cited.—R. M. Bellows (U.S. Employment 
Service ). 

2646. Roucek, J.S. The sociology of the soldier 
in peace time. Soctol. soc. Res., 1935, 19, 406-419.—A 
discussion of the psychological situation of the soldier. 
There are 12 references.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2647. Smith, M. Proposals for making a scale of 
status of occupations. Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 20, 
40—49.— Discussion of the usefulness and limitations of 
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scales (such as the Barr rating and others), with a 
preliminary report on a scale not yet completed.— 
E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2648. Symonds, P. M. The province of psy- 
chological counseling. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 37, 
313—327.—The presidential address of the Association 
of Consulting Psychologists is reported.—J/J. M. 
Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2649. Todoranu, D. Psihologia reclamei. (Psy- 
chology of advertising.) Stud. Cercet. Psihol. Univ. 
Cluj, 1935. Pp. viii + 108. Lei 60.—The psychology 
of advertising has: (1) to establish the means by 
which the attention of the buyer may be stimulated; 
(2) to determine how the impression can be strongly 
fixed; (3) to stimulate and awaken the desire. A 
general review of results obtained in this field by 
different psychologists is presented, together with 
the author’s own researches. A questionnaire was 
given to 35 subjects. The main conclusions: (1) The 
majority of people buy in certain definite places. 
(2) The main reasons of this choice are fashion, bar- 
gains, possibility of choice, quality and durability of 
the merchandise, nationality of the store’s owner, 
advice of friends, etc. (3) The reason for buying 
constantly the same merchandise is its quality. 
(4) There are different ways of learning about mer- 
chandise. 54% of buyers are very sensitive to adver- 
tising; 14% are against it.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2650. Williamson, W. R. Reorganizare prin 
organizare. (Reorganization through scientific or- 
ganization.) Bul. Inst. roman. Org. Sti., 1935, 9, 
16-24.—A general discussion of the necessity of sci- 
entific management of labor and factory. The best 
reorganization in view of eliminating the present 
crisis is organization according to scientific principles. 
— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2651. Woolston, H. B. Psychology of unemploy- 
ment. Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 19, 335-340.—A 
discussion of 147 expressions secured from 500 cases 
on relief in the state of Washington. Of these, 39% 
express approval of the system of relief, 49% express 
disapproval or resistance, 12% are neutral.—E. R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 

2652. Young, P. V. The application interview in 
emergency relief. Sociol. soc. Res., 1935, 19, 435-441. 
—An outline of information which experienced inter- 
viewers have secured in less than an hour’s time. A 
complete first interview is economical of time and 
effort in subsequent contacts with the client.—E. R. 
Hilgard (Stanford). 

[See also abstracts 2322, 2543, 2663, 2684. | 
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2653. Anderson, V. V. Integrating psychiatry 
with education at the Anderson School. Amer. J. 
Orthopsychiat., 1935, 5, 411-416.—J. McV. Hunt 
(St. Elizabeth's Hospital). 

2654. Aurian, C. Elementele fundamentale ale 
pedagogiei sexuale. (Fundamentals of sexual educa- 
tion.) Rev. gen. Invatamantului, 1932, 20, 159-164.— 
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The school physician has in this regard a very im- 
portant role.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2655. Baker, H. J., & Traphagen, V. Case record 
based on the Detroit scale of behavior factors. New 
York: Macmillan, 1936. $0.12.—A booklet containing 
the 66 items described in The Diagnosis and Treatment 
of Behavior- Problem Children, by the same authors.— 
R. Goldman (Clark). 


2656. Betts, E. A., Everett, M., & Rodewald, F. 
Remedial reading based on first teaching. /. except. 
Child., 1936, 2, No. 4.—Presents results of individual 
analysis and remedial procedures in the case of 37 
children who presented reading difficulties. The 
experiment was conducted in connection with the 
Oswego State Normal School summer session, 1935. 
—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers College). 

2657. Braileanu, T. Scepticismul in pedagogie si 
scoala nationala. (Educational scepticism and the 
national school.) Rev. Pedag., 1935, 5, 335-349.— 
The power of education in changing human nature 
is limited. Educators must consider the national 
ideal ; pupils have to be prepared for life in a particular 
state.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2658. Campbell, N. M. The elementary school 
teacher’s treatment of classroom behavior problems. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1935, No. 668. Pp. vi + 
71.—Through the analysis of diary records obtained 
by student teachers observing regular teachers and 
by regular teachers observing the student teachers, 
and questionnaire results from experts in education 
(56) and expert teachers (20), behavior problems of 
pupils (2762) in grades 1 to 6 in 83 classrooms were 
categorized and the types of treatment noted. The 
differences between the practices of teachers rated 
superior and those rated mediocre in classroom control 
were studied. The chief problems were those relating 
to order in the classroom. Immorality and recessive 
personality traits are rarely reported. The situations 
are usually met by punishment—verbal retort or 
deprivation, although in one fourth of the cases verbal 
appeal is used. The experts express little confidence 
in the success of punishment. Highly successful 
teachers use fewer punishments and more rewards, 
but are less satisfied with the success of their pro- 
cedure than are the poorer teachers. The bibliography 
lists 24 titles.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 

2659. Cuff, N. B. What should be included in 
educational psychology? /. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 
689-694.—97 professors of educational psychology 
answered questions, and the data obtained led to the 
following conclusions: (1) Certain chapter headings 
for texts in educational psychology were preferred 
over others, (2) 68 % of the professors preferred having 
references at the end of a chapter, (3) 82% favored 
both objective and discussion questions in the text, 
(4) 61% wanted experiments to be performed by the 
students to be included at the ends of the chapters.— 
A. W. Melton (Missouri). 

2660. Douglass, H. R. The prediction of pupil 
success in high school mathematics. Math. Teach., 
1935, 28, 489-504.—This paper presents a complete 
summary, largely in tabular form, of studies giving 
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coefficients of correlation between scholastic success 
in high school mathematics and a number of predictive 
bases. ‘‘While the relative order of merit is not clearly 
established it would seem that the better variables 
used for prediction of success have something the 
following rank in order of validity’’: (1) good prog- 
nosis test, (2) average mark in previous year, (3) IQ, 
(4) previous teacher’s estimate of mathematics 
ability, (5) MA, (6) achievement test or mark in 
previous year’s work in mathematics, (7) chronological 
age, (8) character trait rating. Achievement is best 
predicted by a combination of variables (1), (2), and 
(3). Bibliography of 42 titles.—L. W. Gellermann 
(Blackburn College). 


2661. Douglass, H. R., & Kittelson, C. The 
transfer of training in high school Latin to English 
grammar, spelling, and vocabulary. J. exp. Educ., 
1935, 4, 26-33.—The study was organized in such a 
way as to measure the effect of Latin on English 
vocabulary, spelling and grammar as these are en- 
countered in common usage in the typical secondary 
school of today. An analysis of the findings leads 
the authors to the following general conclusions: 
(1) Pupils who have had two years of Latin are likely 
to do slightly better in spelling, vocabulary and 
grammar tests than pupils of similar natural general 
ability who have not studied Latin. (2) Pupils who 
have had more than two years of Latin do materially 
better than those who have not studied Latin, and 
slightly better than those who have studied Latin for 
only two years. (3) The differences noted are not in 
general great enough to be statistically reliable with 
respect to words not of Latin origin. (4) The differ- 
ences are so small as to invite suspicion concerning 
the degree to which Latin is so taught as to contribute 
most effectively to developing ability in English 
spelling, vocabulary and grammar.—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 


2662. Douglass, H. R., & Pederson, K. L. An 
experimental evaluation of a modified Morrison pro- 
cedure in teaching American history. J. exp. Educ., 
1935, 4, 20-25.—In this investigation one group of 
classes was taught by a daily study-recitation plan 
involving supervised study and a second group was 
taught by the ‘‘modified Morrison” plan. In the 
latter procedure the course of study was divided into 
units of from three to six days each. Each unit was 
begun with a preview of the materials to be covered 
and the introduction of the assignments, including 
suggestions on how to attack them and efforts to 
arouse interest in the unit. The results of objective 
tests in American history given to the two groups of 
classes under comparison is such as to lead the authors 
to conclude that the unit plan, in the hands of well- 
trained teachers familiar with it, is likely to contribute 
to results slightly superior to those obtained by a 
study-recite plan of supervised study. Further, the 
unit plan is probably better suited for bright than for 
dull pupils.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2663. Duncan, H.G., & Duncan, W.L. Attitudes 
of college students toward professions. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1935, 9, 200-204.—College students were 
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asked to list ten professions in the order of their 
desirability and to give reasons for their ranking. 
Tabulation of 274 such listings show medicine, law, 
business, and teaching as the most desirable and 
common labor as the least desirable occupation. 
‘While personal fitness, economic returns, status, and 
health played a part in the selection, indefiniteness 
and lack of reasoning characterized the majority of 
the reasons given.’—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity). 

2664. Dunkelberger, G. F. Do extra-curricular 
activities make for poor scholarship? /. educ. Sociol., 
1935, 9, 215-218.—Comparison of college students 
who participate in many extra-curricular activities 
with those who have few or no such activities, when 
the groups are otherwise paired with respect to class, 
sex, and intelligence-test rating, show a higher aca- 
demic standing in the group with many activities. 
Similar comparison of athletes with non-athletes 
and working students with non-working students 
showed the opposite result, higher grade standing of 
the non-athletes and of the students who were not 
working.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2665. Gabrea, I. I. Liceul, structura si programa 
lui. (The lyceum, its structure and program.) Rev. 
gen. Invatamantului, 1933, 21, 321-338.—Successful 
education depends upon school organization and 
educational principles; the most important factor 
remains, however, the personality of the teacher.-— 
N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2666. Gates, A. L, & Bond, G. L. Reading in- 
vestigations at Teachers College. /. educ. Res., 1936, 
29, 466-472.—Short descriptions of work in progress. 

S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 

2667. Goga, D. Educatia nationala. (National 
education.) Satul si Scoala, 1935, 5, 3-6.—The educa- 
tional value of a national ideal is treated.— N. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2668. Goga, D. Pedagogia hitlerista. (Hitlerist 
pedagogy.) Satul st Scoala, 1935, 5, 17-22.—A 
review of Hitler’s educational reforms.— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2669. Grossnickle, F. E. Reliability of diagnosis 
of certain types of errors in long division with a 
one-figure divisor. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 7-16.— 
Che author sought to determine the consistency of 
an incorrect response to a basic fact in subtraction 
and in multiplication. The facts were used in long 
division with a one-figure divisor. An analysis was 
made of incorrect responses to 24 subtraction facts 
and 22 multiplication facts. The subjects were pupils 
in grades V-XV, inclusive. Results are as follows: 
(1) in 91% of the cases in subtraction, only one of the 
possible responses to a fact was incorrect. (2) In 
80% of the cases in multiplication, only one of the 
possible responses to a fact was incorrect. (3) There 
was a greater tendency for an error to be consistent 
for the difficult facts than for the easier facts. (4) A 
reliable diagnosis of a pupil’s knowledge of the basic 
facts could be made in only 2% of the cases for the 
subtraction facts and 5% of the cases for the multi- 
plication facts. In the remaining cases the pupils 
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were not given the opportunity to make at least three 
responses to each basic fact in subtraction and in 
multiplication when this fact was used in long divi- 
sion, when the divisor was a one-figure number; this 
is necessary for reliable diagnosis—H. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2670. Henry, L. K. A psychological analysis of 
students’ reasons for specific errors on drill materials 
in plane geometry. Math. Teach., 1935, 28, 482-488. 
—This study undertook to determine the causes of 
specific errors from data secured in individual con- 
ferences with 27 pupils concerning the results of each 
of twenty weekly drill periods. Nine type causes are 
discussed in regard to their nature and the typical 
material in which they occurred. Also nine recom- 
mendations for eliminating these types of errors are 
presented.—L. W. Gellermann (Blackburn College). 


2671. Henry, L. K. The Civilian Conservation 
Corps as an educational institution. Sch. & Soc., 
1936, 43, 62-66.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 


2672. Kiritescu, C. Cinematograful in educatie 
si invatamant. (Moving pictures and education.) 
Rev. gen. Invatamantului. Pp. 54. Lei 20.—Movies 
have a considerable influence on the conduct of school 
children. The government and the school administra- 
tion should give serious attention to the problem. 
Pupils should be allowed to see only historical and 
good pictures. One needs, however, special pictures 
made directly for children.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2673. Koos, L. V., & Edwards, N. Selected 
references in education, 1935. Suppl. educ. Monogr., 
1936, No. 43. Pp. ix + 198. $0.90.—The third 
volume of references in this monograph series consists 
of two parts: ‘‘Selected References Published in the 
School Review, 1935"’ and ‘Selected References Pub- 
lished in the Elementary School Journal, 1935.” 
Included are publications extending over a three-year 
period which deal with aspects of instruction in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, educational psychology, 
statistics and theory of test construction, guidance, 
special groups, and organization and administration 
problems.—R. Goldman (Clark). 


2674. Langner, H. P. Integrating psychiatry 
with education at Vassar College. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1935, 5, 417-423.—J. McV. Hunt (St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital). 

2675. LaPiere,R.T. Propaganda and education: 
the need for a quantitative distinction. Sociol. soc. 
Res., 1935, 20, 18-26.—Because of the confusion in 
attempts to distinguish between education and propa- 
ganda on subjective bases, it is suggested that a 
quantitative distinction be made: when a minority 
is made to conform to a majority, that is education; 
when the majority is made to conform to a minority, 
that is propaganda.—E. R. Hilgard (Stanford). 

2676. Liss, E. The psychiatrist in school. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 37-40.—The psychiatrist's 
role in school must be that of educator with special 
techniques. He must force his individualistic ten- 
dencies into the background and foster his ability to 
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cooperate. He looks upon school as developing social 
attitudes in the early years of the child’s life, and 
enabling the child to acquire culture through tech- 
niques. These techniques are established by building 
up substitutes for the child’s auto-erotic interests in 
his own body. Such techniques enable the child to 
live culturally and emotionally as well as technically. 
The psychiatrist can aid in investigating the transition 
from biological instincts to socially acceptable sub- 
stitutes. By evaluating nascent technical capacities 
in a scientific manner, much unnecessary and in- 
effectual education may be decreased and neurotic 
illnesses lessened.— H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, N. Y.) 


2677. Loewenstein, T. Problema corelatiei intre 
obiectele de invatamant. (Problem of correlation 
between various subjects of teaching.) Rev. gen. 
Invatamantului, 1932, 20, 146-158; 239-253.—Analy- 
sis of various tables of correlation coefficients between 
different subjects, like history, natural sciences, 
mathematics, languages, etc. The correlations seem 
to indicate the existence of three general abilities: 
literary ability, scientific ability, and technical ability. 
— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2678. Macovei, G. Educatia in scoala primara. 
(Education in the primary school.) Rev. Pedag., 
1935, 5, 193-202.—The psychiatric care of public- 
school children is entirely lacking, which constitutes 
one of the main defects of the public school. A large 
number of children are suffering from mental diseases 
and need treatment.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 


2679. Margineanu, N. Principii stiintifice de 
clasificare si notare scolara. (Scientific principles of 
school marking and classification.) Rev. gen. In- 
vatamantului, 1932, 20, 133-145; 230-238.—The 
system of classification and marking which is in use 
in the schools of today is very arbitrary and relative 
to each teacher. The same pupil is differently marked 
by two or three teachers in regard to the same matter. 
Some teachers consider unsatisfactory 25% and even 
40% and 50% of the pupils, while others consider 
them all satisfactory. Some tables are given in this 
regard. Practically and educationally this arbitrari- 
ness has bad results. The pupils usually resent teach- 
ers who judge them incorrectly, giving them too 
good or too bad marks. For objective school marking 
and classification the study of variation is suggested. 
Other measures are also proposed and the practical 
way of applying them is indicated.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2680. Martens, E. H. A conference on curricu- 
lum for mentally retarded children. J. except. Chiid., 
1936, 2, No. 4.—A summary of the results of a special 
conference of thirteen specialists in the field of mental 
deficiency, held in October, 1934. The deliberations 
included an attempt to define the problem of education 
of the deficient, to study the needed curriculum adjust- 
ment, and to state the basic educational objectives 
for such children.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 
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2681. Meek, L. H. Behavior problems in the 
school. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1936, 37, 300-304.—The 
report of a radio address sponsored by the New York 
City public schools.—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 


2682. Morgan, C.L., & Morgan, L. V. Effects of 
immediate awareness of success and failure upon 
objective examination scores. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 
4, 63-66.—An experimental group of subjects was 
given an objective examination employing a scoring 
device which allowed the student to determine im- 
mediately upon his answering of a question whether 
or not he had answered it correctly. A control group 
was given the same test but without any objective 
criterion of success or failure. An analysis of the 
data obtained from both groups indicates that 
immediate awareness of success and failure causes no 
significant change in the scores obtained on the initial 
test. Immediate awareness of success and failure 
does produce a significant amount of learning as 
indicated by retests. It is suggested that the mainte- 
nance of such learning, without further study and 
review, probably represents a typical curve of for- 
getting; although in the present study, where such 
review and further study did occur, the initial level 
of achievement tended to be maintained.—H. W. 
Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2683. Nicolau, P. V. Aptitudini si educatie. 
(Abilities and education.) Bucuresti: Institutul 
Pedagogic Roman, 1934. Pp. 168. Lei 100.— 
Education must consider individual abilities. Its 
results depend immediately upon these abilities. 
Thus their measurement is of great educational 
importance.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2684. Nogami, T., & Sato, K. [Psychological 
studies of leader of youth. I. An ideal teacher seen 
from the standpoint of his pupils.) Jap. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1935, 2, 167-—209.—25 qualities of merit in 
teachers were rated into five classes by 2238 boys 
and girls of middle, normal and higher schools. Of 
these qualities character and sympathy stood gen- 
erally in the highest rank, and cooperation, school 
business and personal appearance in the lowest. Faith, 
professional knowledge, common sense and conscious- 
ness of one’s position and duty in society stood higher, 
while strictness and fairness gradually fell lower in 
the students’ estimation as their age increased. From 
the computation of correlation it was shown that age 
is much more important than sex or kind of school as 
a factor in determining the ranking of teachers’ 
qualities as seen by their pupils.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2685. Overn, A. V. Progressive practices of 
Minnesota teachers. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 42, 871-872. 
— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2686. Pavelescu, S. Despre lectura particulara 
in scolile noastre secundare. (Private reading of 
literature in our high schools.) Rev. Pedag., 1935, 5, 
46-56.—High-school students must be accustomed 
to read good literature intensively. This is an im- 
portant way to successful education. Those who 
read at home are usually those who lead in class. 
Some rules in choosing good literature and in stimu- 
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lating the taste of pupils are mentioned.— N. Mar- 
gineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2687. Pénzes, Z. Az osztélyoz4s és az amerikai 
ismerettesztek. (Classification and the American 
educational tests.) Salgétarjén.—The author dis- 
cusses objective educational tests. He outlines these 
tests, their types, conditions of validity, reliability, 
objectivity and economy. In true-false tests the 
author concludes that: (1) the higher a pupil’s score 
the more numerous his guesses; (2) 20% of the sub- 
jects guess; (3) the number of guesses increasing the 
score is nearly four times that of the guesses decreasing 
the score; (4) of the guessed answers affecting the 
score as many are on the true as on the false items. 
Tests for examining Latin and modern-language 
vocabulary are treated. Their merits are: (1) in- 
creasing and maintaining vocabulary; (2) contribut- 
ing to learning correct forms of words; (3) informing 
the teacher of the status of these abilities.—P. 
Ranschburg (Budapest). 


2688. Ratiu, G. Metoda speciala a limbii latine. 
(Special method for the Latin language.) Rev. 
Pedag., 1935, 5, 350-370.—A series of practical con- 


siderations in teaching Latin. The power of the Latin 
language in regard to formal discipline is stressed.— 
V. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2689. Rosala, V. Gimnastica in cadrul pregatirii 
premilitare. (Physical education as preparation for 
military service.) Bucuresti: Monitorul Oficial, 
1934. Pp. 180.—The physical education and training 
of adolescents who are doing their preparatory mili- 
tary service are treated, also the integration of 
physical education in the education of wholesome 
personality.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2690. Rosca, A. Conditiile optime de studiu. 
Optimum conditions of study.) Satul st Scoala, 
1935, 5, 72-74.—A series of practical hints in accord 
with the results of various researches on this problem. 

V. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2691. Schaul, M. W. Some factors determining 
entrance to the medical school. Sch. & Soc., 1935, 
42, 902-904.—The students of the College of the City 
of New York admitted to medical school are compared 
with those refused admission. Accepted students 
received a slightly higher average score on the Army 
Alpha intelligence test, as well as slightly higher 
average high school and college grades. Rejected 
students excelled somewhat in the Medical Aptitude 
Test, the Ambinex Test, and the Feradcom Test. 
Apparently admission to medical school does not de- 
pend upon intelligence test scores and academic 
achievement as much as has been thought.—H. L. 
Koch (Chicago). 

2692. Serbanescu, A. Metoda Montessori. (The 
Montessori method.) Rev. gen. Invatamantulut, 1935, 
23, 138-143.—A résumé of the main ideas and prin- 
ciples of the Montessori method, followed by the 
presentation of some practical results of this method. 
— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2693. Stallard, B. J., & Douglass, H. R. An ex- 
perimental study of twe plans of supervised study in 
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first year algebra. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 17-19.— 
The type of large-unit plan of supervised study in 
first year algebra employed and described in detail 
by the authors was found to be superior to a plan 
of daily recitation in sections composed of superior 
pupils, though no significant difference was found 
between the two plans for sections of pupils of average 
ability. The conclusion is drawn that, until more 
complete evidence is available, presumption should be 
in favor of the long-unit plan for superior pupils only. 
It is pointed out that the present findings are at 
variance with those of a number of other investigators, 
who find results favorable to large units even with 
average or representative sections.— HH. W. Karn 
(Pittsburgh). 

2694. Stalnaker, J. M. The relationship between 
the examination load and grades at the University 
of Chicago. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 43, 134-136.—The 
report is concerned with the performance on their 
comprehensive examinations of students registered in 
the “College” of the University of Chicago. The 
normal examination load of these students—3 during 
the first year and 4 during the second—appears not 
too heavy for the average individual. Because in 
general the better scholars take more examinations, 
the results show that the more examinations a student 
takes the better, on the average, are his grades.— 
H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2695. Stanca, C. Invatamantul nostru primar si 
secundar privit din punct de vedere medical. (Our 
public school and high school considered from a 
medical point of view.) Rev. Igtend soc., 1935, 5, 
410-417.—There are considered the most reasonable 
plan of studies, the best distribution of pupils in class, 
the length of hours and free periods, the construction 
of examinations, etc. The present educational 
methods give too little importance to the child’s 
personality. Certain educational ideals are followed 
without considering whether psychologically they are 
possible or not. The individuality of the child has 
to be considered, especially when the child enters 
school.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2696. Steiniger, A. Kénnen Rechenbegabungs- 
miangel durch systematische Beeinflussung behoben 
werden? (Can arithmetic disability be ameliorated 
by systematic training?) Borna-Leipzig: Noske, 
1935. Pp. 24.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2697. Sterling, W. Uwagi na marginesie I-ej 
polskiej konferencji psycholog6w pracujacych na 
polu wychowania. (Remarks on the first Polish 
conference of psychologists working in the field of 
pedagogy.) Polsk. Arch. Psychol., 1934/35, 7, 118- 
121.—The author evaluates the work of the con- 
ference, which he calls a “splendid action, the entire 
performance of which testifies to its great need.””"— 
S. Blachowski (Poznan). 

2698. Stewart, D. H. The development of class- 
room procedures for teaching large classes in sec- 
ondary schools. J. exp. Educ., 1935, 4, 73-79.—The 
classroom procedure adopted in this study was the 
“subject plan of instruction.”” In such a plan each 
pupil is given a survey of the subject, in which the 
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structural organization and the method of studying 
to be used are described. An attempt is made to 
have the pupil envisage the entire subject, and assign- 
ments are made with this in mind. It is shown that 
large classes in history, English and biology can be 
taught effectively by this “subject plan.” Pupils of 
lower levels of ability were not handicapped in large 
classes. The reaction of both pupils and teachers was 
favorable.— H. W. Karn (Pittsburgh). 


2699. Swanson, D. E., & Tiffin, J. Betts’ physio- 
logical approach to the analysis of reading disabilities 
as applied to the college level. J. educ. Res., 1936, 29, 
433-448.—Betts has found, at the level of the first 
grade, that poor reading was frequently caused by 
visual refractive errors and/or anomalies of binocular 
coordination. In the present study 267 freshmen at 
the University of Iowa were tested, all of whom had 
been sent to the reading clinic in the fall of 1934. The 
subjects were tested for far-point and near-point 
fusion, lateral and vertical imbalance, stereopsis, 
visual acuity and errors of refraction. The results 
indicate that Betts’ conclusions are not valid at the 
college level.—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2700. Tamaki, O. Intelligence and school attain- 
ments. Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 2, 263-273.—A 
positive correlation between entrance examination 
and mental tests, between term examination and 
tests, and between entrance examination and term 
examination, has been proved; the coefficient is 
greatest in the last case. Correlation between tests 
and school performance seems to be raised as school 
ages proceed. Discrepancy between ranks of intelli- 
gence and school performance in children of superior 
intelligence comes generally from peculiarities of their 
body and character.—R. Kuroda (Keijo). 


2701. Tigara, O. Predarea si folosul cititului cu 
voce tare in invatarea limbii engleze. (Learning 
English aloud.) Rev. Pedag., 1935, 5, 31-36.—Modern 
languages ought to be taught aloud and by way of 
conversation; otherwise the students never speak 
them.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 


2702. Valeriu, A. Dewey si problema interesului. 
(Dewey and the problem of interests.) Rev. gen. 
Invatamantulut, 1932, 20, 209-229.—A critical review 
of Dewey’s theory of education. Much attention is 
given to the problem of interest.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 


2703. Wade, J. T. A measurement of the sec- 
ondary school as a part of the pupil’s environment. 
Teach. Coll. Contrib. Educ., 1935, No. 647. Pp. vi + 
68.—A series of 229 questions pertaining to the school 
as a part of the pupil’s environment, to each of which 
a Yes, No, or numerical answer was possible, was 
sent to 1113 schools, 56% of which replied. By item 
analysis (bi-serial r of item with total score), the test 
was reduced to 100 items which had a reliability 
(split-half) of .95 (n = 100). A short scale of 32 
items showed a reliability of .94. A special scale for 
large schools (reliability, .84) was also developed. 
The bibliography lists 21 titles. The scales are given 
in full—J. M. Stalnaker (Chicago). 
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2704. Williamson, E.G. The relationship of num- 
ber of hours of study to scholarship. /. educ. Psychol., 
1935, 26, 682-688.—A study based on the reported 
hours of study of 257 freshmen at the University of 
Minnesota during the week just prior to mid-quarter 
examinations. The mean hours of study were 27.09; 
the r between scholarship and hours of study was —.06; 
the r between scores on the Minnesota college aptitude 
test and hours of study was -.20. A comparison of 
these results with other studies is given, and it is con- 
cluded that the location of the week used in this study 
probably makes the new data closer approximations to 
the true relationships. The student of low ability must 
study more than the student of high ability, but the 
increase will not necessarily result in much higher 
scholarship.—A. W. Melton (Missouri). 


2705. Williamson, E. G. An evaluation by case- 
work methods; faculty counseling at Minnesota. Oc- 
cupations, 1936, 14, 426-433.—130 case histories were 
analyzed to determine the types of problems met by 
faculty counselors and how these problems had been 
treated. The students who had received treatment and 
a case reviewer evaluated the effectiveness of the work 
of each counselor. ‘‘A method of analysis, evaluation, 
and comparison of the work of individual counselors 
has been developed and its usefulness demonstrated 
in the case of an experimental situation, namely the 
Self-Appraisal Sessions. With certain modifications, 
this case review method can be applied to the work of 
faculty counselors in their advising of college students. 
Secondly, this study has brought to light several 
important facts, not all of them unknown heretofore, 
concerning what goes on in the counseling process. 
Some of these facts are: the variety of agencies avail- 
able for collecting information about students as 
well as for case treatment; the usefulness of psycho- 
logical tests in appraising aptitudes and interests; the 
major types of maladjustments which a counselor 
should look for in work with all advisees; and, finally, 
the types of services which the counselor can give to 
the students.’-—R. H. Brown (Yankton). 


2706. Witty, P. A., & Kopel, D. Factors asso- 
ciated with the etiology of reading disability. /. educ. 
Res., 1936, 29, 449-459.—Study of the relationship of 
poor reading to reversals, to fusion difficulties, to 
muscle imbalances and to mixed eye-hand dominance. 
The subjects were 100 children with IQ over 80 from 
grades 3-6. The Betts tests were given to the experi- 
mental and a control group. The results indicated 
that 29% of the problem and only 1% of the control 
group exhibited slow fusion, but the authors doubt 
that this is an important cause of reading disability. 
They believe that the “‘correction of defects may im- 
prove the reading ability of poor readers and of readers 
who exhibit no reading difficulties.’’ The conclusion is 
that ‘‘the etiology of reading disability (as an entity) 
lies in no single visual (or other noumenal) factor.” 
Bibliography of 18 titles—S. W. Fernberger (Penn- 
sylvania). 


2707. Zolog, M. Baza biologica a instructiei sco- 
lare. (Biological basis of school instruction.) Bul. 
Eugen. Biopol., 1935, 6, 5-15.—Knowledge of the per- 
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sonality of school children is the starting point in 
education. Teaching is successful only when fitted to 
the personality of the child. In a class, however, there 
are too many children. One cannot give full considera- 
tion to the personality of everyone. It is well, there- 
fore, to make the class as homogeneous as possible. 
The criterion of physical age has to be replaced by 
that of psychological age.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 
(See also abstracts 2288, 2304, 2311, 2319, 2387, 2394, 
2431, 2510, 2575, 2577, 2599, 2645, 2733, 2748, 2751, 
2755, 2761, 2780. } 
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2708. Baker, G. A. The probability that the mean 
of a second sample will differ from the mean of a first 
sample by less than a certain multiple of the standard 
deviation of the first sample. Ann. math. Siatist., 1935, 
6, 197—201.—The distributions given for difference of 
the two means in terms of the standard deviation of 
one sample or of both are similar to and can be trans- 
formed to ‘‘Student’s t-distribution.”” The paper pro- 
vides a method for estimating the variation of the 
mean of a second sample from the mean of the first 
sample in terms of the standard deviation of the first 
sample.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 

2709. Chapman, D. W. The significance of match- 
ings with unequal series. Amer. J. Psychol., 1936, 48, 
167-169.—The purpose of the present article is to 
furnish the formulas necessary for the appraisal of the 
results of the method of correct matchings when the 
two series matched are of unequal length, thus supple- 
menting the formulas published in an earlier article 
(Amer. J. Psychol., 1934, 46, 287-298).—D. E. 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2710. Deming, W. E. The chi-test and curve 
fitting. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 372-382.—"‘A 
critical inspection of the fundamentals of curve fitting 
has been made. It is found that to each observed point 
there corresponds a calculated point and a unknown 
true point. The calculated points lie on the fitted 
curve, and the true points lie on an unknown true 
curve. By setting up the probability equation (based 
on the normal law) it is found that the distribution of 
chi-square is unaffected by the number of observed 
coordinates at any point. It is found by a new ap- 
proach to the problem that the number of degrees of 
freedom & is n — p, m being the number of points and 
p the number of independent adjustable parameters. 
By the artifice of setting y*/k equal to unity, an 
estimate of the root mean square error of unit weight 
is obtained. This estimate permits a comparison of 
several formulas fitted to the same data, as is illus- 
trated by a simple example.”—E. E. Cureton (Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute). 

2711. Flanagan, J. C. Technical aspects of multi- 
trait tests. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 26, 641-651.— 
Flanagan answers Lorge’s criticisms (J. educ. Psy- 
chol., 1935, 26, 273-278; 427-434) of the Bernreuter 
and Flanagan keys for the Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory. (1) It is shown that the correlation between 
the scoring keys of any multi-trait instrument does 
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not limit seriously the degree of relationship which 
may be shown between the scores of subjects on the 
two or more scales. (2) On theoretical grounds, 
Flanagan objects to the contention that the consis- 
tency of trait scores may be determined by the correla- 
tions of average Yes, average No, and average ?, and 
in addition shows that the correlation obtained by 
Lorge between Yes and No responses on the F1-C 
scale is atypical. (This difference resulted from 
error in computation. See Lorge, I, J. educ. Psychol., 
1935, 26, 652-654.) (3) It is objected that the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory is sufficiently reliable for 
fairly accurate placement, since the various scales 
yield coefficients of approximately .85. (4) Lorge’s 
evidence against the independence of the various traits 
measured by the Inventory is refuted.—A. W. Melton 
(Missouri). 

2712. Kemp, W. B. Some methods for statistical 
analysis. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934,29, 147-158.—A 
method is presented for analyzing the variance of a 
parallel set of samples into components comprising 
the systematic variance and the chance or error vari- 
ance. Formulas are presented for the transfer from 
this sample-analysis to Fisher’s analysis of variance, 
which deals with the population. The author dis- 
cusses applications of his formulas to inter-class and 
intra-class correlation, and presents a new formula 
equivalent to Spearman’s correction for attenuation. 
The case of sub-sets of unequal size is considered, and 
the paper is illustrated by an analysis of variance of 
pressures found in testing each of 15 apples on its red 
side, its green side, and one intermediate point. The 
analysis separates the variance into one portion 
attributable to variation between apples, one to varia- 
tion between sides, and one due to errors in the indi- 
vidual measurements.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute). 

2713. Li, C. N. Summation method of fitting para- 
bolic curves and calculating linear and curvilinear 
correlation coefficients on a scatter-diagram. J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 405-409.—The summa- 
tion method of computing moments and product- 
moments is more generally useful than is commonly 
supposed. It provides a method for the fitting of 
parabolic regression curves as well as straight lines, 
and for computing the indices of correlation about 
such curves, with a minimum of computational labor 
and a maximum of accuracy. The method is described 
and illustrated.— E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 


Institute). 


2714. McCormick, T. C. A coefficient of independ- 
ent determination. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 
76-78.—“A major defect in all current coefficients of 
separate determination is that none of them has the 
same meaning as ris, which shows the percentage of 
the total in a dependent factor that is associated with 
an independent factor. In the effort to obtain a 
coefficient that would have this simple and consistent 
meaning, it was found necessary to remove the in- 
fluences of extraneous factors from the independent 
rather than from the dependent factor of the pair to be 
correlated.” The proposed coefficient, in addition, 
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does not allocate joint determination. It is defined by 
the formulas, tus = (G3 /C) (rv - rules); 1-34 = 
(¢2/0,) (ra — rues — TuGess); etc. An example 
is given comparing the new coefficient with partial 
correlation, part correlation, $-regression coefficient, 
coefficient of separate determination, and zero-order 
correlation.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
institute). 

2715. Peters, C. C., & Van Voorhis, W. R. Sta- 
tistical procedures and their mathematical bases. 
State College, Pa.: Pennsylvania State College School 
of Education, 1935. Pp. vii + 363. $1.50.—An 
attempt to ‘‘take the magic out of statistics.” Opens 
with a 32-page treatment of the calculus, followed by 
chapters on central tendency, variability, correlation, 
reliability of statistics and of differences, partial and 
multiple correlation, the normal curve, curve fitting, 
and experimental techniques. Appendices present 
tables for the normal curve and for tetrachoric r. 
There is a one-page index. The book is distinguished 
by the fullness of the mathematical developments, the 
presentation of some new formulae, and the medium 
of publication. The mathematical treatment pre- 
supposes only high school mathematical training. 
Among new derivations are ‘‘formulae for tetrachoric 
and bi-serial correlation where only the tails of one 
of the distributions are in hand; for correcting r for 
broad categories when computed in terms of mid- 
points of intervals; for removing the element of over- 
lapping when computing a coefficient of correlation 
between arrays in one of which the array is embedded 
that is one of the variables in the regression; and a 
number of formulae that aid in the interpretation of 
controlled experiments.’”’ The book is printed by 
photo-offsetting a typescript whose lines are justified 
by a device attached to the typewriter.—P. J. Rulon 
(Harvard). 


2716. Reagh,R.R. A simplified code for multiple 
card punching. /. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 182- 
183.—It is proposed that the 12 punch-card positions, 
9876543210x y, be coded 1 247 10 20 40 70 
100 200 400 700 instead of in the geometric series, 
1 248 16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 2048. This reduces 
the range from 4095 to 1499, but the code is so much 
simpler that it can easily be memorized by a clerk, 
thus avoiding the trouble of using a table in the cod- 
ing process.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute). 


2717. Smith, E.D. The exponential equation fitted 
by the mean value method. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1934, 29, 184-187.—The exponential growth equa- 
tion, y = ab*, may be fitted to a set of data after com- 
puting the first moment, m = Yxy/Sy, by a mean 
value method devised by Glover. The method is 
presented and illustrated, and a chart is given to 
facilitate the operation of fitting —E. E. Cureton 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 


2718. Snedecor,G. W. The method of expected 
numbers for tables of multiple classification with dis- 
proportionate subclass numbers. J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1934, 29, 389-393.—The most general method of 
analysis of tables of multiple classification with dis- 
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proportionate subclass numbers is the method of 
fitting constants described by Yates (J. Amer. statist. 
Ass., 1934, 29, 51 ff.), but in this method the com- 
putations may become exceedingly laborious. This 
paper presents an approximate method having fewer 
restrictions than either of those discussed by Yates. 
The method consists in substituting expected numbers 
for observed numbers in the subclasses. Since these 
numbers are proportional, the difficulties inherent in 
disproportionate subclass numbers disappear. The 
applicability of the method can be checked by the 
chi-test, which is easily applied after the expected 
subclass numbers have been computed. If by this 
test the assumption that the observed numbers repre- 
sent random sampling from a population in which the 
real subclass numbers are proportional is tenable, 
then in practice the method of expected numbers will 
give a satisfactory approximation. This test is met 
in a rather wide variety of data.—E. E. Cureton 
(Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

2719. Spier, J. The average value of the sum of 
absolute differences of paired ordinals of two ordinal 
series. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 180-181.— 
The sum of the absolute differences of paired ordinals 
in two series, when no correlation is present, is not 
equal to half the maximum possible sum (obtained by 
putting one series in reverse order). The most 
probable sum of these absolute differences, when cor 
relation is absent, is shown from the theory of per- 
mutations to be equal to 4 (m*— 1), being the number 
of paired ordinals. A paper by G. P. Watkins (J. 
Amer. statist. Ass., 1933, 28, 139 ff.) is therefore in 
need of correction.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute). 

2720. Stouffer, S. A. A coefficient of ‘‘combined 
partial correlation”’ with an example from sociological 
data. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 70-71.—A 
general formula is derived for the correlation between 
a dependent variate and s-1 independent variates, 
with n-s other independent variates ‘‘held constant.’’ 
This formula is the ordinary one for the multiple 
correlation coefficient when each zero-order correla- 
tion coefficient is replaced by the corresponding 
partial, the variates from s + 1 to m being “held 
constant.’”” The formula for the 4-variable case is 
written out in full, and an example is presented of 
the correlation in 184 Cleveland census tracts between 
log juvenile delinquency rate and the combination of 
log unemployment rate and log dependency rate, per- 
centage of native whites being ‘‘held constant.’’- 
E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

2721. Taylor, D. A study in probability. Aust. 
J. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 13, 290-298.—Objective 
evidence determines the necessity or possibility of 
conclusions but not their likelihood. This is intro- 
duced by subjective factors of judgment. But such 
factors need not belong to the class of values, as many 
idealists assert. Probable reasoning involves induc- 
tion, analogy, and deduction. These are, however, 
‘“‘normal thought processes,’’ and consequently prob- 
ability may represent a serviceable practical tech- 
nique without becoming mystical.— H. D. Spoerl 
(Northeastern). 
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2722. Thompson, W. R. On a criterion for the 
rejection of observations and the distribution of the 
ratio of deviation to sample standard deviation. Ann. 
math. Statist., 1935, 6, 214-219.—A criteria is de- 
veloped for the rejection of observations based only 
on the assumption that the sample is drawn at random 
from a normally distributed universe. The criterion 
of rejection is uniquely determined from the sample 
standard deviation and N.—J/.W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


2723. Virgilii, F. Dalla probabilita matematica 
alla realta statistica. (Concerning mathematical 
probability and statistical reality.) Scientia, Bologna, 
1936, 59, 30-39.—This is an attempt to show by 
certain population tables and chance tables the 
differences between intrinsic and extrinsic probabili- 
ties or total and synthesized probability. The author 
shows the differences in male and female births in 
Italy and France and discusses Dormoy’s coefficient 
of divergence for the differences between predicted 
and observed births in France. Other relationships 
of a similar nature are pointed out and it is concluded 
that a priori probability is mathematical, a posteriori 
probability statistical, and with a sufficiently large 
number of cases they converge.—L. S. Selling (Re- 
corder’s Court, Detroit). 


2724. Wherry, R. J. The shrinkage of the Brown- 
Spearman prophecy formula. Ann. math. Statist., 
1935, 6, 183-189.—It is pointed out that as the 
number of test units increases the greater is the 
difference between values for the obtained and pre- 
dicted reliability coefhcients. The Wherry-Smith 
shrinkage formula is shown to predict the shrinkage 
and a formula is offered to determine that value of n 
which will be of maximum reliability —/. W. Dunlap 

Fordham 


272 Wilks, S. S. The likelihood test of inde- 
pendence in contingency tables. Ann. math. Statist., 
1935, 6, 190-196.—Exact expressions are presented 
for the Neyman-Pearson A criteria of independence 
for the hypotheses: (1) that a sample of grouped data 
is from a population with specified group proportions, 

2) that several samples of grouped data are from a 
population, and (3) that there is inde- 
a contingency table. Two numerical 
examples are given.—J. W. Dunlap (Fordham). 


2726. Wisniewski, J. K. Pitfalls in the computa- 
tion of the correlation ratio. J. Amer. statist. Ass., 
1934, 29, 416—417.—The numerical value of a correla- 
tion ratio depends in part on the method of grouping 
the dependent variable, which must always be grouped 
into class-intervals. In comparing 7 with r, r should 
always be computed with the same grouping intervals 
used in obtaining y. If r is computed from the un- 
grouped data, anomalies may appear, even including 
an occasional case where the value of r is numerically 
larger than that of n. While the computation of 7 
demands only that the dependent variable be grouped, 
the value of r derived from such an arrangement tends 
to be systematically too small. It is therefore recom- 
mended that when r and 7 are both to be computed 
from the same data and compared with each other, 
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these data be grouped in both variables.—E. E. 
Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic Institute). 

2727. Yates, F. The analysis of multiple classifica- 
tions with unequal numbers in the different classes. 
J. Amer. statist. Ass., 1934, 29, 51-66.—An extension 
of the methods of analysis of variance to the case of 
a p by q table with all the pq sub-class frequencies 
different. If the effects of the p-classification com- 
bine additively with the effects of the q-classification, 
we have an important special case, which is often 
approximated in practice. If the combination is 
non-additive, interaction exists. A method of fitting 
constants appropriate to the case where interactions 
are present is presented, together with efficient tests 
of significance, for both the constants and the interac- 
tions. Simpler methods of fitting and simpler tests of 
significance are presented for the special cases where 
the interactions are known or assumed to be equal, 
where ? or g equals 2, and where the class-numbers are 
proportionate. An approximation method is presented 
for the case where the inequalities in the class-numbers 
are slight.—E. E. Cureton (Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute). 

[See also abstract 2570. } 
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2728. Bontila, C.G. Tehnica testelor psihologice. 
(The technique of psychological testing.) Bucuresti: 
Cartea Romaneasca, 1935. Pp. 110. Lei 60.— 
Analysis of various criteria which must be considered 
when tests are elaborated. Some critical consideration 
is given to validity and reliability. Special attention 
is given especially to intelligence tests, particularly 
the adaptation of the Army tests and the Dearborn 
test to Rumanian conditions. The national Rumanian 
score is given. It is different from the American 
score.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2729. Brill, M. The reliability of the Goodenough 
Draw a Man test and the validity and reliability of an 
abbreviated scoring method. J. educ. Psychol., 1935, 
26, 701-708.—85 boys in the New Jersey State Colony 
for the Feeble-Minded were given the Goodenough 
test 3 times with 18 and 25 days between tests. The 
median increase and median decrease from test to 
test did not exceed one year. The test-retest reliability 
of the complete Goodenough scale ranged from .68 
to .80, and the reliability of an abbreviated scale 
ranged from .65 to .75. In both cases the r’s between 
tests 2 and 3 were the highest. The correlations 
between original and abbreviated scales ranged from 
.92 to .98. The N’s used in the correlations varied. 
“The abbreviated Goodenough score appears to be 
a valid and reliable measure of intelligence, or what- 
ever is measured by the original Goodenough score.” 
—A.W. Melton (Missouri). 

2730. Brill, M. A comparison of the abbreviated 
and the complete Stanford Binet scales. Sch. & Soc., 
1936, 43, 102-104.—Using a group of 50 maladjusted 
feeble-minded boys and another group of 50 well- 
adjusted feeble-minded boys as subjects, the author 
compared the returns from the complete form of the 
Stanford Binet scale and the abbreviated (starred- 
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test) form. The correlations between the two forms 
were .945 for the 100 subjects and .933 and .938, 
respectively, for the groups of 50 subjects considered 
separately. The chances seem approximately as 
great for the returns from the abbreviated form to 
deviate in a positive direction from those of the 
complete scale as in a negative one. The mental ages 
yielded by the two forms seldom differed by more 
than three months, though in the case of one indi- 
vidual a discrepancy as great as 16 months was noted. 
—H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2731. Cattell, R. B. Standardization of two intelli- 
gence tests for children. Brit. J. Psychol., 1936, 26, 
263-272.—The writer’s intelligence tests for children 
aged 8-11 (Scale I) and 11-15 (Scale II) were stand- 
ardized on about 6000 children from elementary and 
secondary schools in cities and villages in various parts 
of England, Wales and Scotland. Scale I is entirely 
non-verbal, Scale II contains some verbal and some 
non-verbal items; both contain an A and a B form, 
which correlate highly (.95). Over the period 11-14 
two curves were constructed, one for elementary, the 
other for secondary school children, and from these a 
final curve was made representing their relative con- 
tributions in the proportion in which they occur in 
the general child population. Scores for mental ages 
over 14 were also determined. The curve of distribu- 
tion of scores was found to be practically normal.— 
M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, England). 


2732. Guirdham, A. On the value of the Rorschach 
test. J. ment. Sci., 1935, 81, 848-869.—From experi- 
ments with more than 350 subjects, including 100 
normal adults, the author reviews critically the pur- 
pose and construction of the test, the classification 
of responses, and the clinical significance of certain 
types of response. Comparisons are made with 
Rorschach’s findings, and of the normal subjects with 
various abnormal groups.—C. J. Herrick (Penn- 
sylvania). 

2733. Hamley,H.R. [Ed.] The testing of intelli- 
gence. London: Evans Bros., 1935. Pp. 175. 2/6. 
—Reprinted from the Year Book of Education, official 
organ of the University of London Institute of Educa- 
tion. Fifteen concise chapters by ten authors. 
Surveys the test field, including intelligence, pre- 
school, educational, temperament, esthetic and other 
tests. Foreword by Percy Nunn. A short résumé of 
the mathematical analysis of intelligence is given by 
the editor.—D. J. Wilson (Univ. Western Ontario). 


2734. Kruk, W. S. Przyczynek do badazi nad 
diagnostyczynoscia test6n inteligencji z punktu 
widzenia praktyki skolnej. (The diagnostic value of 
intelligence tests from the point of view of school 
practice.) Kwart. psychol., 1935, 7, 311-328.—T. M. 
Abel (Progressive Education Association). 


2735. Maekawa, S., & Yendo, O. [The correla- 
tion between performance test and general intelli- 
gence test.] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 1935, 2, 279-287. 
—A positive but low correlation between performance 
test and general intelligence test was found in 50 
children of five and six years old.— R. Kuroda (Keijo). 
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2736. Passmore, J. A. The nature of intelligence. 
Aust. J. Psychol. Phil., 1935, 13, 279-289.—Mental 
testing presupposes knowledge about mind that the 
investigator does not possess. This is clearly brought 
out in tests of intelligence, which do not take environ- 
mental factors and interest sufficiently into account. 
The assumptions involved really amount to a per- 
petuating of the doctrine of mental faculties, despite 
the current objections to faculties. There is no such 
faculty as intelligence, and if there were it is unlikely 
that tests would measure it. For since these must test 
knowledge, the procedure falls into that dilemma into 
which much experimental work has fallen. Here the 
fatal assumption is that the desired stimulus and 
response are necessarily the actual stimulus and 
response.— H]. D. Spoerl (Northeastern). 


2737. Rudolfer, N.S. A aferic&o do teste Dearborn, 
serie I, exame A, pelo Laboratorio de Psychologia do 
Instituto de Educacio. (Standardization of the 
Dearborn test series 1, examination A, by the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory.) Arch. Inst. Educ., S. Paulo, 
1935, 1, 74-159.—The author applied the test, with 
the imposition of a time limit and slight modifications 
necessitated by the environment, to 3196 pupils, 
7-14 years old, in the S. Paulo public schools. The 
results are not absolutely comparable with those ob- 
tained in the United States. The averages of the S. 
Paulo children are consistently lower than those of 
North American children, which fact Rudolfer 
attributes to the time limit and the Brazilian pupils’ 
unfamiliarity with any form of intelligence testing. 
The Dearborn test justifies confidence, and is particu- 
larly excellent for ten-year-olds. The differences 
between the sexes are not significant. The article is 
accompanied by a bibliography and numerous illus- 
trations, tables and graphs——M. E. Morse (Balti- 
more). 


2738. Vernon, P.E. Recent work on the Rorschach 
test. J. ment. Sct., 1935, 81, 894-920.—The author 
collates the literature on the Rorschach test which 
has appeared since his similar article in 1933. It is 
discussed under the headings of technique, the sub- 
ject’s manner and attitude, Erfassungstypus, Erleb- 
nistypus, chiaroscuro, originality and content, and 
applications. The orientation of the test is clinical 
rather than psychometric, and much of its value is 
for making fine differential diagnoses. Preliminary 
attempts at objective and statistical treatment give 
promise of fruitful results. A classified bibliography 
covering only the new material is included.—C. J. 
Herrick (Pennsylvania). 


2739. Walker, D. A. Answer-pattern and score- 
scatter on tests and examinations. Brit. J. Psychol., 
1936, 26, 301-308.—The results of a test furnish the 
data for the score-scatter, i.e., the distribution of 
the scores obtained by the candidates. Similarly 
there may be constructed the answer-pattern, which 
shows the distribution of the correct answers among 
the particular items. Two types of data are used: 
(1) a small number of candidates attempt a large 
number of items, so that each item is attempted by 
the same group of testees; (2) the candidates differ 
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from test to test, but are sufficiently numerous to 
warrant the assumption that the distribution of 
ability is normal. The two aspects of the score- 
scatter especially considered are its standard deviation 
and its skewness. It appears that the shape of the 
answer-pattern is a strong factor in determining the 
shape of the score-scatter, as regards both standard 
deviation and skewness.—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge, 
England). 

2740. Wells, F.L. Rorschach and the free associa- 
tion test. /. gen. Psychol., 1935, 13, 413-433.—“The 
association experiment owes its present limited appli- 
cation to being not enough of a technique for experi- 
mental psychology, and too much of one for psycho- 
analysis. . . In the Rorschach test the proportion 
of art to technique is considerably greater.’’ Similari- 
ties and differences between the two methods are 
discussed in this paper.— H. Schlosberg (Brown). 

[See also abstracts 2294, 2608, 2700, 2764. } 
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2741. Averill, L.A. Adolescence. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin, 1936. Pp. vii + 496. $2.25.—Case 
studies collected over a period of fifteen years form 
the basis for this book. Through the case study 
approach, the adolescent is made to appear a living 
entity, the product of environmental influences rather 
than of abstract theories. The strains of early adoles- 
cence are basally physiological and anatomical rather 
than psychological. Conflict inevitably arises be- 
tween youth and maturity, but in an adequate home 
it is reduced to a minimum by sympathetic, interested 
and well-adjusted parents. “It appears to be a fact 
that our highly intricate human society cannot afford 
to permit diminution in the parental solicitude . . . 
rather, it demands a far more sympathetic and 
intelligent guidance than was required under simpler 
social conditions.’ Since the goal is social and emo- 
tional maturation thrill-producing agencies are to be 
deplored because they retard maturation, while the 


popular trend toward outdoors is salutary. The 
multiplicity of interests usual today lessens the 
probability of illicit sex experience. The moral 


status of young people differs little from that of their 
elders, or from the youth of other generations. The 
over-stimulation of contemporary life and, perhaps, 
the over-emphasis upon the doctrine of interest, are 
tending to make routine school work unintriguing. 
“The high school itself is in some danger of losing its 
old virtues of sound scholarship and vigorous mental 
discipline.""—M. P. Montgomery (Faribault, Minn.) 


2742. Babcock, H. The mental functioning of 
exceptional children. Proc. Inst. except. Child. Child 
Res. Clin., 1935, 2, 6-13.—Normal mental functioning 
depends primarily on the proper synchronization of 
all parts of the mental process. There are innate 
differences in the speed of the functioning in different 
individuals. Four main types of children who are not 
abnormal, but who have unrecognized mental in- 
efficiency which can be shown by quantitative meas- 
ures, are recognized. The children can be better 
understood and more intelligently advised when their 
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mental functioning is reported separately from their 
level of intelligence. The types are: children with 
retarded associations and very slow learning ability; 
children who have quick associations and whose 
superficial learning is quick; children who are poor 
in both learning and motor tests, and are handicapped 
by malfunctioning in the part of the mental process 
which can convert an idea into action; and dull 
normal children who have prompt and adequate 
mental functioning, so that they are not recognized 
and are misplaced in school.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2743. Baker, H. J., & Traphagen, V. The diagno- 
sis and treatment of behavior-problem children. New 
York: Macmillan, 1935. Pp. xiv + 393. $2.50.—An 
addition to the Experimental Education Series. Part 
1 contains a brief introduction and historical back- 
ground. Part II contains the 66 items of the Detroit 
Seale, which are grouped in the following manner: 
health and physical factors, personal habits and 
recreational factors, personality and social factors, 
parental and physical factors of the home, and home 
atmosphere and school factors. The administration 
of the scale, scoring of each item, and additional 
questions and observations for each are included in 
this section. In Part III each of the 66 items is dis- 
cussed with respect to its possible psychological and 
emotional implications for behavior. Part IV con- 
tains case studies, statistical evaluations of the items, 
and conclusions.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2744. Baruch, D. W., & Risser, J. C. An experi- 
ment with posture work in a nursery school. A 
preliminary report. Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 269-276. 
—With a view to fostering better postural develop- 
ment an informal program of activities using common 
nursery-school apparatus and spontaneous play situa- 
tions was organized and tried out over a period of 
three months. Activities designed to develop specific 
muscle groups are described.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne 
University ). 

2745. Baumgarten, F. Die Dankbarkeit bei 
Kindern und Jugendlichen. (Gratitude in children 
and adolescents.) Beitr. Charakt.- u. PersénForsch., 
1936, No. 2. Pp. 106.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2746. Beer, E. S. Mental hygiene aspects of the 
day nursery. Ment. Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 41-48.— 
The importance of high standards in the selection of 
personnel is noted. The day nursery not only cares 
for the child while the parents are employed, but is 
frequently a family case agency in the neighborhood. 
Inasmuch as it does not disrupt the family unit it is 
preferable to an institution. It also permits the child 
to remain in an environment that is not wholly 
artificial, and it offers the child companionship with 
those of his own age. The welfare of the child must 
be the first concern of the day nursery.— H. S. Clapp 
Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, N. Y.) 

2747. Bender, L. Emotional problems in children. 
Proc. Inst. except. Child. Child Res. Clin., 1935, 2, 
49-64.—Patterns of mixed pleasures and displeasures 
are built up in a child from its earliest treatment. The 
development of the emotional life of the child “from 
an organism whose earliest functions are to take in 
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food, digest it, eliminate waste, and to grow by 
cycles of rest and activity of its motor and sensory 
functions, by the expansion of its intellectual capaci- 
ties, and by its adaptation to the social milieu’”’ is 
determined by these patterns. Psychoanalytical 
contributions to the study of the emotional life of the 
child are discussed, especially in relation to a case 
history which is given. The emotional problem of a 
child cannot be isolated from the child's intellectual 
problem.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2748. Blanchard, P. Psychogenic factors in some 
cases of reading disability. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1935, 5, 361-374.—The writer has found that remedial 
teaching, even when combined with simple measures 
for modifying emotional reactions, is often unsuccess- 
ful with children who fail to learn to read, and that 
“children who could not benefit from the teaching 
approach were involved in emotional conflicts and 
difficulties of emotional development similar to those 
of children with neurotic symptoms.” Cases are 
presented which illustrate that these children learn to 
read without remedial teaching when the conflicts 
are at least partially resolved.—J. McV. Hunt (St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2749. Boenheim, C. Uber Psychotherapie bei 
motorischen Stérungen im Kindesalter. (The use 
of psychotherapy in cases of motor disturbances in 
children.) Psychother. Prax., 1935, 2, 129-135.— 
Among the commoner forms of motor disturbance in 
children are: motor restlessness, especially as a 
developmental symptom; hypermotor tendencies; 
insufficient motor impulse; motor disharmony; local- 
ized motor disturbances, especially tic; rhythmic 
disturbances; violent attacks, whether mental or 
physical; stuttering. The treatment should be ir part 
psychological, but chiefly physical, including both the 
child and his milieu. Two important factors are the 
child’s suggestibility and yielding to influence. Child 
psychotherapy is a process of developmental and 
supplemental training, employing active methods, 
which are greatly facilitated by the child’s inherent 
inclination and capacity for practice. Orderly routine 
and practicing quietness are valuable. The author’s 
book, of the same title as the present article, deals 
more fully with the subject.—S. W. Downs (Berkeley). 


2750. Bogdan, A. Adolescenta si viata juridica. 
(Adolescence and juridical life.) Rev. gen. Invata- 
mantului, 1934, 22, 353-359.—Psychological and 
educational considerations concerning child delin- 
quency, which must be studied and considered 
differently from adult delinquency. The causes and 
the nature of the act are different. A juvenile delin- 
quent may become a very honest adult. Juvenile 
delinquency has its own causality.— N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania). 

2751. Castner, B. M. Prediction of reading dis- 
ability prior to first grade entrance. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1935, 5, 375-387.—A clinical method is 
described for selecting children likely to prove handi- 
capped in learning to read before they start to school. 
It is based upon observation of the presence or absence 
of certain traits brought out in the ordinary routine of 
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the clinical examination, thus requiring no additional 
testing. Significant factors: (1) “scattering and 
inconsistency of the individual developmental ex- 
amination,” (2) ‘‘inconsistency of results on successive 
examinations,’ (3) “specific weakness on drawing 
tests,’ (4) “‘sinistrad or other atypical directional 
tendencies in drawing, or tendency to reversal in 
making letters and numbers,” (5) history of sinis- 
trality in child or family, (6) “history of reading 
disability in siblings or parents,” (7) “atypical 
factors in speech development,” (8) “unstable or 
excitable personality.” Combined with these items 
from the clinical examination is a follow-up visit in 
November or December of the year the child starts to 
school.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Elizabeth’s Hospital). 

2752. Chambers, M. M. National governmental 
agencies and the youth problem. Sch. & Soc., 1936, 
43, 1-6.— H. L. Koch (Chicago). 

2753. Ciampi, L. La clinica de neuropsiquiatria 
infantil. (The neuropsychiatric clinic for children. ) 
Bol. Inst. psiquiat., 1934, 4, 176-180.—A clinic for 
retarded children was first set up in 1922 in Buenos 
Aires under the auspices of the Institute for Educa- 
tional Psychology. Its development is traced to the 
present day.—R. M. Bellows (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

2754. Cole, L. Psychology of adolescence. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. Pp. 503. $3.00. 
Included in the fifteen chapters comprising this vol- 
ume are the following: changes in the high school 
population; physical development of adolescents; 
emotional development; social development; moral 
and religious development; intellectual development; 
the normal adolescent; the delinquent adolescent; the 
emotional deviate; the intellectual deviate; the voca- 
tional misfit; the adolescent and his home; the 
adolescent and his school; the adolescent and the 
community; and a final chapter on the end of adoles 
cence. The author’s purpose throughout is to include 
only objectively proven facts, subjectively reported 
observations being omitted as unestablished, and to 
provide materials that will enable teachers to transfer 
the principles of adolescent psychology to their 
everyday procedures in the classroom. Several case 
studies are included in the various chapters to illus- 
trate the principles expounded. Bibliographies ac- 
company each chapter, while in the appendix are 
added a number of titles for general reference, as well 
as 128 titles of fiction and biography dealing with the 
adolescent age.—L. A. Averill (Worcester Teachers 
College). 


2755. Davis, J. E. The utilization of play in the 
construction of healthy mental attitudes. Ment. 
Hyg., N. Y., 1936, 20, 49-54.—Play of the future 
must stress effort rather than scoring by conventional 
rules, if it is to be a constructive factor in mental 
health. The author conducted an experiment with 
twelve boys ranging from 10 to 14 years of age. The 
players for each side were selected by lot and no score 
was kept. At the finish of the game the play and the 
players were reviewed. A discussion emphasizing 
social values followed. The winner selected was the 
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boy who put most into the game, instead of the one 
who took most from the game. The same technique 
was successfully used in a play program for the 
mentally ill—H. S. Clapp (Grasslands Hospital, 
Valhalla, N. Y.) 

2756. Dimock, H. S. A research in adolescence. 
Part II. The social world of the adolescent. Child 
Develpm., 1935, 6, 285-302.—In connection with a 
previously reviewed study (see X: 1233) complete 
time-activity schedules for a period of a week were 


secured annually through personal interviews with 
each of 200 boys aged 12 to 16. The 12-year-olds 
spent 44% of their time in sleep, 25% in recreation, 
14°% in classes, 6% in travel, 6% in routine activities, 
4% in work, and 1% in study. The average 16-year- 
old spent 42% of his time in sleep, 22% in recreation, 
16% in classes, 7 % in travel, 6% in routine activities, 
5% in work, and 3% instudy. The most outstanding 


changes in activity which occur during the ages 
studied were in increased time spent in study and in 
spectator sports and a decreased participation in clubs 
and in physical play.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity 

2757. Dragan, H. Cercetari medico-sociale asupra 
copiilor prescolari. (Medical and social researches on 
preschool children.) Rev. Jgitend soc., 1935, 5, 353- 
359.—A social, medical and psychological study of 
preschool children in a Rumanian province, based 
especially upon 2282 cases attending kindergarten. 
[he home conditions seem to have an important 
influence on the child personality. The kindergarten 
and the personality of the teacher have another large 
influence.— NV. Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2758. Dybowski, M. Opér dziecka i perseweracja. 

Resistance of the child and perseveration.) Kwart. 
psychol., 1935, 7, 139-156.—As there seemed to be a 
relationship between motivation and resistance and 
between perseveration and motivation, the author 
set out to investigate the relationship between 
perseveration and resistance. 824 girls between the 
ages of 6 and 20 were given a special directions test. 
The S's were questioned concerning the ideas they 
had when the directions to do a task were given. 
These ideas were counted as hesitations or resistances. 
It was found that the number of hesitations increased 
up to the age of 13-14 and then slowly decreased to 
the lowest level at 19-20. The author concludes that 
perseveration of volition is the cause of resistance or 
at least its essential condition. —T. M. Abel (Pro- 
gressive Education Association). 

2759. Grave, C. E. Behavior problems away from 
home. Occup. Ther., 1935, 14, 175-180.—Occupa- 
tional therapy is suggested as a possible treatment 
for children who are behavior problems. It gives 
an opportunity to sublimate socially unacceptable 
impulses. Favorable attitudes may be developed 
towards one’s work and better socialization promoted. 

H. E. Burtt (Ohio State). 

2760. Hanfmann, E. Social structure of a group of 
kindergarten children. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1935, 5, 407-410.—A method of comparison in pairs 
was introduced to investigate the interrelationship of 
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dominance within a kindergarten group of 10 five- 
year-old boys. Each child was allowed to play for 
15 to 30 min. with every one of the other children, 
and two observers recorded all activity in order to 
make a collusive judgment concerning the pairs. 
Except for two of the boys, straight-line dominance 
resulted. These two were classified as objective leader 
and as social leader. They dominated or led all the 
other children (except one who insisted upon ‘“dis- 
playing his own power”’ by cornering all the blocks or 
initiating all the activities) by making constructive 
suggestions regarding the play. 8 of the 10 children 
expressed a preference for play with one of these two, 
indicating that they preferred leadership of this type 
to other patterns of dominance and to the absence of 
any strong leadership.—J. McV. Hunt (St. Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital). 

2761. Hill, A. S. A statistical analysis of sig- 
nificant factors in pupil maladjustment. J. educ. 
Sociol., 1935, 9, 219-230.—Judging from the critical 
ratios of each of 55 socio-economic-personality rating 
items when matched groups of delinquent and non- 
delinquent school children are compared, the author 
found significant differences with all types of items, 
but with highest ratios for those statements describing 
personal relationships in the home, home interests 
and ideals, school attitudes and interests, and personal 
habits and interests.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne Uni- 
versity ). 

2762. Iancu, A. Alteratiile psihice si tulburarile 
de caracter in vegetatiile adenoide ale copilului. 
(Psychological deterioration and character troubles 
in children suffering with adenoids.) Satul st Scoala, 
1935, 5, 10-14.—A series of case studies concerning 
the correlation between psychological troubles and 
abnormal adenoids. [Intelligence is little affected. 
Attention as power of concentration and especially 
character seem to be much affected. Children suffer- 
ing from adenoids are more apathetic, absent-minded, 
irritable, and impulsive. These symptoms do not 
seem to depend, however, upon the local deterioration 
of adenoids, but upon some general etiological and 
constitutional factors.— N. Margineanu (Cluj, Ru- 
mania). 

2763. Iwai, K., & Sonohara, T. [Social behavior of 
children in test situations and its development from 
one month to ten years of age. ] Jap. J. exp. Psychol., 
1935, 2, 211-250.—During the first two or three 
months after birth babies’ attitudes show no environ- 
mental effects of the situation. At about the third 
month a positive attitude toward the examiner or 
the things in the room begins to appear and continues 
for several months. A negative attitude toward the 
examiner takes place sometimes at the sixth month, 
but most frequently at about the end of the first year, 
and during the succeeding two or three years it pre- 
dominates in the test situation. When the child is 
brought into a given position for a test, indifferent 
attitudes diminish and effects of the situation, espe- 
cially in the negative form, are intensified. Encourage- 
ment by the attendant has no effect on children during 
the first several months. In social development there 
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may be differentiated periods of: social nullity, direct 
“personal object’’ relation, dependence on other 
persons, reluctance, and social subordination.—R. 
Kuroda (Keijo). 

2764. Lincoln, E. A. A study of changes in the 
intelligence quotients of superior children. J. educ. 
Res., 1935, 29, 272-275.—A study of a group of 109 
children whose initial Binet IQ’s ranged from 119 to 
145 and who were reexamined after intervals ranging 
from 5 to 8 years. The results show that, over a period 
of five or more years, the 1Q’s of superior children 
drop substantially and that girls lose more than boys. 
—S. W. Fernberger (Pennsylvania). 


2765. Looft, C. Les enfants printaniers et les 
enfants d’automme. Leur évolution d’intelligence. 
(Children born in the spring versus those born in the 
autumn. The evolution of their intelligence.) Acta 
paediatr., Stockh., 1934, 15, 381-395.—R. R. Wil- 
loughby (Clark). 


2766. Mallay, H. Growth in social behavior and 
mental activity after six months in nursery school. 
Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 303-309.—Observations on 
each of 21 nursery-school children early in the fall 
and again in the spring after six months spent in the 
school showed an increase during that time in social 
behavior as indicated by time spent in contacts or 
group participation with other children and also by 
number of children contacted. The later observations 
showed a more active use of play material and an 
increased attention span for both materials and 
children.—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 


2767. Mandell, S., & Sonneck, B. Phonograph- 
ische Aufnahme und Analyse der ersten Sprach- 
adusserungen von Kindern. (Phonographic record 
and analysis of the first speech utterances of chil- 
dren.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1935, 94, 478-500.— 
Difficulties met by others in attempting to record the 
first utterances of children were overcome by the 
author of this article by the use of electric sound 
plates recording during the observation of children at 
play. Observations of activities engaged in were 
simultaneously written down and later used for closer 
study. Three children of superior mentality were 
studied, selected on the basis of the Biihler tests. 
The progress from babbling to word pronunciation 
was studied. A number of analyses of the records are 
given and comparison is made with other studies, 
especially those of Stern. Speech melody is studied, 
also the phonetic development of vowels and diph- 
thongs and the placement of accent.—A. B. Herrig 
(Michigan Central State Teachers College). 


2768. Mazzeo, M. Sviluppo psichico del bambino 
e del fanciullo. (Psychic development of the infant 
and child.) Folia med., Napoli, 1934, No. 21, 1214— 
1216.—The development and growth of the child’s 
nervous system in connection with the growth of all 
the organs and segments of its body is described. 
Psychophysiological development in infancy may be 
observed from the development of the nervous centers, 
from the connections between the various centers and 
the organs of movement, and from the connections 
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between the peripheral organs and the nervous 
centers.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2769. McCarthy, D. Children’s feeding problems 
in relation to the food aversions in the family. Child 
Develpm., 1935, 6, 277-284.—Interviews with mothers 
of 48 young children (age 2 to 7 years) regarding their 
own and their children’s experiences with and reac- 
tions toward each of 72 common foods indicate that 
those children who presented feeding problems were 
offered a greater variety of foods, a greater proportion 
of carbohydrate food, and fewer fruits and eggs than 
were the non-feeding problem children. Feeding 
problem cases were so classified on the basis of the 
mother’s statement or on the basis of nursery-school 
records. ‘Food aversions on the part of members of 
the family are associated with about 35% of children’s 
food aversions.””’ ‘‘There was a much higher per 
centage of identical food aversions among siblings 
than between children and parents.’’—F. D. McTeer 
(Wayne University). 

2770. McGraw, M. B. Modification of infant be- 
havior. Proc. Inst. except. Child. Child Res. Clin., 
1935, 2, 45-49.—The influence of practice at any 
(chronological) period in a child’s life cannot be 
determined, because many different patterns in the 
child are growing at the same time and at different 
rates and levels. ‘It is safe to say that there is no 
one period in the life of the individual, whether it be 
the first two years or later, which can be called the 
most significant for his growth and development. 
The first year is undoubtedly most important for his 
locomotor development; the second and third for 
language development; and adolescence the most 
important for sexual development. In other words, 
certain types of development have periods of greatest 
significance."” The manner in which an individual 
is stimulated, rather than the amount of stimulation 
received, is important in his training.—R. Goldman 
(Clark). 

2771. Phelps, W. M. The therapeutic significance 
of the mechanical analysis of motor handicaps. Proc. 
Inst. except. Child. Child Res. Clin., 1935, 2, 14-20.—A 
discussion of ‘‘the problem of the classification of the 
spastic child into the various kinds of the spastic 
child.”” The basis for the classifications should be 
the nature of the muscles involved. The distinction 
between the athetoid and spastic child is stressed and 
the divisions of speech difficulties into several parts 
and their treatment after the type of disorder has 
been identified is discussed.—R. Goldman (Clark). 

2772. Popescu, C. Studiul individualitatii in 
scoala primara. (The study of children’s personality 
in public schools.) Rev. Pedag., 1935, 5, 405—407.—A 
critical discussion of the personality inventory of 
children in public schools. Such inventories are com- 
pulsory ; this is good, but teachers ought to be taught 
better how to make and use the inventories.— J. 
Margineanu (Cluj, Rumania). 

2773. Richards, T. W. Gross metabolic changes 
characteristic of the activity of the neonate. Child 
Develpm., 1935, 6, 231-241.—An extensive and 
critical review of the literature leads to the conclusion 
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that despite evidence of slight correlations between 
muscular activity and increased bodily temperature, 
between heat production and pulse, and between 
pulse rate and muscular activity, ‘‘there is at present 
no one index of physiological function which is highly 
related to bodily activity."’ Bibliography of 33 titles. 

F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2774. Richter, C. P. The grasp reflex of the new- 
born infant. Amer. J. Dis. Child., 1934, 48, 327-332. 

(Biol. Abstr. 1X: 18631). 

2775. Rosca, A. Pubertatea precoce si inteligenta. 
(Precocious puberty and intelligence.) Satul si 
Scoala, 1935, 5, 8-10.—Precocious puberty does not 
bring precocity in intelligence —N. Margineanu 
(Cluj, Rumania 

2776. Schaal, R. Die sozialpsychische Entwicklung 
in der schulfahigen Kindheit. (Socio-psychic de- 
velopment of the child of school age.) Ber. Kongr. 
itsch. Ges. Psychol., Ttibingen, 1935, 14, 222-227.- 
H. Beaumont (Kentucky). 

2777. Schmitt, M. Die psychologischen Grund- 
lagen der Organisationsfahigkeit unter besondere 
Beriicksichtigung ihrer Genese und ihres Charakters 
beim weibliche Kind und bei der Jugendlichen. (The 
psychological bases of capacity for organization, with 
pecial reference to its genesis and its nature in female 
children and adolescents.) Munich: Salesianer Ver- 
lag, 1934. Pp. 194.—R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

2778. Scuri, D. I ritardi del linguaggio. (Delays 
in talking Rass. Educ. Sordomutt Fonet. biol.., 
1935, 1.—A review of the most frequent causes of 
delay in talking in children. The author examines 
the psycho-physical correlations between language 
and thought, and mentions the consequences which a 
prolonged delay in talking may have on the mental 
condition of the child; he therefore emphasizes the 
necessity of prompt assistance in all cases of delay in 
talking.—G. M. Hirsch (Rome). 

2779. Sontag, L. W., & Wallace, R. F. The move- 
ment response of the human fetus to sound stimuli. 
Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 253-—258.—‘“‘In a series of 214 
experiments on seven women there was a reliable 
increase in the detectable fetal movements in the first 
minute following the application to the mother’s 
abdomen of a sound stimulus of a frequency of 120 


S 


per second."’ This response, detectable from the 
beginning of the thirty-first week of intra-uterine life, 
increases in magnitude as the fetus nears term.— 


F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2780. Tallman, F. F. Child guidance in schools. 
Psychiat. Quart., 1935, 9, 436-455.—From a psy- 
chiatric survey of 105 grade III children and 62 grade 
VII children the following conclusions were reached: 
So-called minor difficulties of adjustment apparently 
do not tend to decrease with age and school experi- 
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ence. Problems occur more frequently in those of 
both inferior and superior intelligence than they do 
in the average. Personality deviations of a minor 
nature should be adjusted. Maladjustments in 
curriculum may lead to personality problems. More 
attention must be given to individual differences. 
Educators’ attention must be focused upon the 
individual child and on his personality attitude.— 
C. R. Atwell (Boston Psychopathic Hospital). 

2781. Tudoranu, D. Studiul experimental al 
copilului mic. (Experimental child psychology.) 
Satul si Scoala, 1935, 5, 6-8; 69-72.—A review of the 
main results of experimental child psychology as 
founded by Binet and continued especially by Gesell 
and Charlotte Biihler—N. Margineanu (Cluj, 
Rumania). 

2782. Van Alstyne, D. Relaxation and some re- 
lated factors. Child Develpm., 1935, 6, 310-321.— 
Individual observations were made of 65 nursery 
school children to determine the amount and character 
of their indoor and outdoor activities, the quality of 
their relaxation, their behavior at luncheon, the 
amount of food consumed, and the length of their 
afternoon naps. Temperature records and reports 
of any unusual occurrences at home were included in 
the data. ‘‘No real differences in the degree of 
relaxation could be found under the varied conditions 
which were studied, although certain trends indicated 
the possibility of some slight effect of the temperature 
on the mornings that the children played out of doors, 
of the type of home program, and of the day of the 
week.’’"—F. D. McTeer (Wayne University). 

2783. Vértes, O. J. Milieu és gyermeki lélek. Egy 
uj milieupszichologia vazlata. (Environment and 
mind of the child. Sketch of a new environment- 
psychology.) Budapest: 1935. Pp. 55.—I. Surround- 
ings. II. Subjective projection of surroundings. (1) 
Objective surroundings and subjective projection. 
(2) Normal and abnormal production of surroundings. 
(3) Adequate and inadequate production of surround- 
ings. III. Objective surroundings. (1) Natural sur- 
roundings. (2) Cultural surroundings; (a) town and 
village surroundings of the child; (b) surroundings of 
workers’ children;.(a) psychology of the poor child; 
(8) surroundings of the poor child; (c) isolated sur- 
roundings. (3) Human surroundings; (a) family; 
(b) school and hospital; (c) behavior in different sur- 
roundings. IV. Types of surroundings. V. Aim and 
methods of pedagogical research on surroundings. 
VI. Literature.—P. Ranschburg (Budapest). 

2784. Wilson, F. T. Guiding our children. New 
York: Globe Book Co., 1935. Pp. 240. $2.00.— 
R. R. Willoughby (Clark). 

[See also abstracts 2319, 2380, 2419, 2445, 2558, 

2586, 2603, 2624. ] 
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